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HEY were a game 
lot, those girls. 
You may talk of 
heroes and_hero- 
ism— But I must 
not lead trumps — 
must keep) my 
strong card for the 
Will lead another suit, so— here 


last. 


goes! 

A party of us Houston fellows had 
rented a lightly constructed frame house 
down on Galveston Island for the months 
of August and September —all young 
men, with wives and sweethearts that 
enjoyed each other and did not jar or 
clash. A congenial crowd that had grown 
up together. There were six couples of 
us, also a dog, a cat, a cook — the blessed 
thought !—a cook. The domestic ma- 
chinery moved smoothly, while we dug 
our heels into the sand and fought galli- 
nippers. Gallinippers? A lingering per- 
dition worse than death! 

Five weeks of sand, and sun, and sea 
had left the girls blossoming like June 
roses. In the evenings we would sit on 
roses. In the evenings we would sit on 
the beach in the sand, while the water 
lapped and leapt at our feet, and sing 
softly sentimental songs or lusty chor- 
uses, until the cat and the dog joined in 
and the Cook rang the rising bell in a 
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spirit of self-preservation. Sometimes 
we would go out in skiffs with rod and 
line, and the merry tarpon would lead us 
a sporty dance —a game we.l wortn tke: 
candle. Sometimes we would wade out 
in search of flounders and spear them in 
the clear water. Sometimes the crabs 
would wade out in search of us, and spear 
us in the clear water! It was all in the 
game and we liked it — gallinippers, tar- 
pon, flounders, crabs and even the net- 
tles. They were the Calibans, sons of the 
Devil, that infected our Enchanted Island. 

Each morning would take us men into 
Houston, to face stuffy offices and the 
noon hour fricassee, while the girls re- 
mained behind with the flounders and 
crabs. In fact, they seemed glad to be 
rid of us—they had such lovely free 
times down there on the Island, with no 
one to see or care or know what they did 
or failed to do. No one but the dog, the 
cat, and the Cook! 

September the 8th, 1900. The coffee 
and rolls were fine that morning, and the 
girls — how dainty and sweet they looked 
in their morning gowns! A breath from 
the Gulf blew in upon us, and the vibrant 
salt air made us tingle with vitality. Yea, 
Life fairly glowed warm in our veins, 
thrilling us with the extacy of living. 
Poised on one foot, while the sulphur 
sizzled on the sole of my shoe, I lit my 
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cigar. The other fellows were waiting 
or strolling slowly up the beach, tossing 
shells idly in the spray. Agnes sat with 
her chin buried in her hands and her 
eyes fixed on the white caps that shone 
in numberless numbers on the vast ex- 
panse of sea before us. 

“ Dreaming early?” I said. 

She turned with a little start, and the 
book she held fell in the sand. 

“The Tempest,” I read. 


‘* ¢ Admired Miranda! 
Indeed the top of admiration; worth 
What’s dearest in the world! Full many a lady 
I have eyed with best regard; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear. For several virtues 
Have I liked several women. Never any 
With so full a soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed, 
And put it to the foil. But you—O you! — 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best.’ ’’ 





I quoted, as I returned the book. 
Agnes looked: at me with sober eyes. 
“Don’t flatter,” she said. “ No, not this 
morning. That sort of thing may go by 
moonlight, but under a blazing sun it 
don’t ring true. Dreaming, did you say? 
No, not dreaming, but I had an odd 
vision just now. I saw my own face in 
one of those white caps, and the silver 
foam was my hair. It gave me a very 
queer feeling. My face was still young, 
but my hair was curled about my face in 
silver ringlets.” 

“Ariel has been playing you tricks, 
warning you against beauty specialists 
and hair bleach,” I laughed; but there 
was something in the face that made the 
jest fall flat. I did not declare to her 
that I had not flattered —I thought per- 
haps she was right about the moonlight 
— but I took her hand and held it firmly. 
“Be my Miranda and I your Ferdinand,” 
I whispered, “and we will face the joys 
and perils of the Enchanted Island to- 
gether.” 

The morning sun shone on her yellow 
hair and sent out little prisms of golden 
light, as she looked into my eyes. “ You’d 
better go, Rob; they’re waiting,” she said. 
But the fingers closed over mine. 
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“My Miranda!” I breathed, as I 
looked deep into the clear eyes. 

“They are waiting,” she repeated. 
This time I left her. 

* Xs * * 

SEPTEMBER THE EIGHTH, 1900! It is 
branded on my soul in letters of fire. 
No resident of the Island can ever forget 
the date. It is seared into my heart and 
mind for life and all eternity. 

September the 8th, 1900 — just as the 
business of the day was over and we were 
preparing to return to those dear girls we 
had left that morning —that merciless 
West Indian hurricane swept over the 
Island, and many a little life “ was round- 
ed with a sleep.” The wind, veering and 
twisting and tearing, at a velocity of 
some hundred and thirty miles an hour, 
carried, in the space of five hours, six 
thousand human souls Across the Bar. 
Six thousand the record said — but many 
unrecorded. God alone has the true re- 
cord — the undisputed record. 

We suffered a thousand deaths in 
those hours of enforced inaction. We six 
strong men, who would have gladly lain 
down our lives for the dear ones on the 
Island, were as helpless as though we 
were nurslings in our mothers’ arms. All 
we could do was to wait and pray, and 
pray and wait. Any child could do as 
much — but it was the hardest task of 
our lives. When in our souls that cling 
to life the light of Hope would spring, 
Reason would rise in curséd blackness, 
casting us again into an agony of de- 
spair. 

Ours was the first boat that lived on 
the Bay. We fought our way as reckless 
men, desperate with suffering and sus- 
pense. For our own lives we cared 
naught. An empty life is better lost than 
lived. 

When we reached the sea-going cur- 
rent our souls turned sick at the sights 
we saw. Floating death passed us with 
every pull of the oar. Out to sea the 
bodies passed — passed in great shoals 
like dead mullet. The faces— Shall I 
ever forget the faces? Will they haunt 
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me always? God forbid! After ten 
years I see them now, just as I saw them 
then. Mothers, children—little lambs 
that had but taken a peep at the great, 
wide world; stalwart men and budding 
womanhood, answering the call of the sea 
that carried them on—on—on! Sep- 
tember the 8th, 1900. God have mercy 
on their souls. Amen. With stilled 
hearts we would bend to see the features 
— always — always fearing. On a big 
wave there came toward us one whose 
long hair swept in a great mass over the 
face. It looked like . Our hearts 
stood still. A dashing spray swept the 
mass away. No,no,no! It was not Ag- 
nes. It was the daughter of the baker 
that had sold us buns the day before. 
The impulse of the moment was to take 
her home, but then the thought — She 
had no home! We looked about. She 
was with her people: Father, Mother — 
Yes, they were all there. She was going 
on this Last Journey with those.she loved. 

Soon there came a mother with a little 
one still clasped to her bosom. In her we 
recognized a poor outcast that lived be- 
low us on the Island. One who had loved 
and followed the man she loved to the 
depth of degradation. In the current be- 
fore her floated the man. She was drift- 
ing on behind, still following as she had 
done in life—on, on, on to an ever- 
widening sea, with the symbol of her sin 
and her love in her arms. 

We pushed forward. Our work was 
with our living, or—our dead. The 
worst we must know. The worst! Would 
we ever know more than we knew now? 
What chance had they — Agnes and the 
rest? None. Absolutely none. Still we 
fought our way forward — past houses 
and parts of houses, household goods, 
furnishings, horses, cows, and human 
creatures that bore down upon us in sick- 
ening masses. “ Suddenly there appeared 
before us a table, and on the table 
crouched with wild dilated eyes a cat. 
Our table! Our cat! We called to her 
and held out our hands, but, with a pierc- 
ing, insane scream, she sprang into the 
water and was lost to sight. A sudden 
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horror came over us. If we found them, 
would they be like that? Like that? God 
forbid ! 

As soon as might be we struggled out 
of the current and an occasional pole or 
tree told us that we had reached the 
Island; but all of that section was under 
water from ten to twerity feet. Free 
from the drift, we made our way rapidly 
toward the point where our house had 
stood. As we neared the spot we saw, 
rising above the surface of the water, a 
mere frame of a garret story. The wind 
had torn the roof away; the waters were 
sweeping through the frame, as if there 
were no walls to obstruct their passage. 
As we drew near, we saw that this was 
really the case. The windows and doors 
had been torn away; the weatherboard- 
ing stripped from the walls — leaving 
nothing to resist the wind and the wave 
but the bare skeleton of the house. The 
framework was substantial, the under- 
pinning good. Yes, that had been their 
chance, their only chance, and they had 
done this thing with their own hands — 
those girls. Worked and battered for 
their very lives as never women worked 
before. In the gathering darkness they 
had realized their one chance of life and 
had battled there in wind and flood and 
won — yes, WON! The wonder of it 
was past belief. 

There, before us, we saw human fig- 
ures clinging to the garret rafters. With 
bounding hearts we gave a loud cheer. 
For a moment all was still. Then a 
laugh, that was almost a shriek, answered 
us. We looked into each others’ faces. 
They were as white as death. The laugh 
had made cowards of us all. Summon- 
ing all our strength, we bent to the oars. 

The sight that met our eyes aS we 
reached the frame, I will never forget. 
Agnes and the rest —alive but bruised 
and bleeding — were clinging to the raft- 
ers. The rough waters had left them 
but scanty raiment and their white shoul- 
ders gleamed above the water. And Ag- 


nes?—my. Agnes? Her vision had 


come true! The hair curled about her 
face in silver ringlets. 
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At sight of us they screamed, and 
laughed, and cried — with joy or fear we 
could not tell. We held out our arms, 
but they drew away from us and gath- 
ered their scanty garments about them. 
The hours of terror and struggle had ban- 
ished Reason for a time and left them 
only that native modesty that Death alone 
could take away. 


THE GREAT 
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The tragedy has never quite left Ag- 
nes’ eyes, and I don’t believe it ever will. 
Her hair is quite white — for that mat- 
ter, so is mine. But she is my Miranda 
and I her Ferdinand. And, although The 
Tempest still sounds in our ears, we love 
our Enchanted Island. For there I 
sought her whom my soul loveth, and 
found her. 


POND. 


A FAMOUS SHOOTING GROUND OF CAPE ELIZABETH, MAINE. 


By CLARA NEWHALL FOGG. 


See Front Cover Illustration. 


AR out at the end of Cape Elizabeth 
is the Great Pond, surrounded by 
acres of wild woodland, marsh 

studded and rich in game. Right at the 
gateway of the Nation’s playground is 
this paradise of Maine sportsmen, as 
well known to Massachusetts gunners as 
to those of the great Pine Tree State. 
In their season flocks of wild geese fly 
over the Pond, their shrill Honk! a-honk! 
honk! echoing lonesomely across the 
water. In October the Pond is at its 
best. Then the gunning is on; the haze 
of Indian summer is in the air, and the 
sportsman is the happiest of mortals. 
"Way back in 1641 the Great Pond 
territory of Cape Elizabeth was held in 
private ownership. This continued until 
the decision in the equity suit over Great 
Pond was handed down a year ago. 
After long controversy the Court decided 
that the public had the right of free fish- 
ing and fowling on this body of water. 
It is Colonial law that governs the own- 
ership of the large ponds of Maine. By 
the Colonial ordinance of 1641 (Ancient 
Charters) one finds that. “All great 
ponds—defined to be ponds of over ten 
acres—are declared public. And, 
though lying within any town, shall not 
be appropriated to any particular persons 
or person.” 


For many years the resources of the 
game country of Cape Elizabeth have 
been developed —ever since that time, 
so long ago, when Gould Johnson first 
shot teal and woodcock over the marshes. 
That was before the Gun Club had its 
being, but even then the Portland gun- 
ners had found their way to Great Pond, 
allured by the wild fowl that haunt its 
shores in numbers almost exceeding be- 
lief. On gray November days the gun- 
ners may be seen on the Two Lights 
road, following the trail through the un- 
derbrush to the farther shore. Here they 
stand motionless—the wild geese circling 
low about them—and here, when the 
glow of sunset fades, they meet for the 
return to the club house. 

Woodcock, teal, and wood duck— 
those first gunners of Great Pond found 
them all. Then came Fred Thompson, 
king of sportsmen and best of good fel- 
lows, and he too found the country rich 
in wild game. With kindred spirits he 
shot over the waters, finding welcome 
at the Johnson Farm that stands at the 
gateway of the marsh. Through Fred 
Thompson’s persuasiveness the first club 
was formed, with Gould Johnson, Man- 
ager, and Thompson, President. When 
the original gun club started, the land 
was leased for ten years ahd the mem- 




















THE GREAT POND AT SUNSET. 
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bership limited to ten. Rules and sport- 
ing rights were drawn up and after af- 
fairs were settled the club began a sea- 
son of rare good shooting. The region 
being a natural game preserve, the sup- 
ply ever exceeded the demand, and the 
decoy birds so carefully tended soon 
learnt their lesson in the training school 
of the marshes. That was fifteen years 
ago and Fred Thompson was succeeded 
by another Portland mari as president— 
Frederick O. Conant, who has done good 
work in advancing the interests of the 
game preserves. The name was first 
changed to the Portland Gun Club and 
later to the Bowery Beach Gun Club, 
but the title by which it is still best 
known is that of the Great Pond. 

"Way back, in the time when Gould 
Johnson owned the land near the pond 
and shot game for the Portland market, 
the men made their headquarters at his 
home in the gunning season. Later, an 
annex was built to the Johnson Farm 
and here the gunners stay even more 
than at the new club house, built in 
1909. When the birds fail to fly, the 
gunners sometimes foregather in the 
great living room and spin yarns of 
famous shots, but when the game is on 
the wing the sportsmen tarry not for 
rest or sleep or story. Primitive as are 
the surroundings, a telephone line con- 
nects with each gunning stand from the 
farmhouse and is in pretty constant use 
at certain times. When the luck is not 
good, and the gunners are impatient for 
one of the chicken pie dinners that Mrs. 
Johnson has won such fame in serving, 
they are given to hastening the cook by 
way of the short telephone route. 

The best time for birds is early morn- 
ing and’a grey day is ideal for the gun- 
ner. This means, at Great Pond, a hur- 
ried lunch at 3 in the morning; break- 
fast at any time to suit the gunners and 
the birds; another lunch at 1, and dinner 
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—when the day’s sport is over. While 
woodcock at one time haunted the 
pond, they are never shot now, as the 
bird is not plentiful and the law protects 
it. Gould Johnson owns all the live de- 
coy ducks as well as 43 Canadian geese. 

The charm of Great Pond never palls. 
From June till the coming of Decem- 
ber’s snows sportsmen tarry long at the 
Pond. The scarlet and gold of the fall 
foliage fades to grey tints; the frost 
strips the leaves from the trees, and then 
one sees the Pond—a low lying sheet of 
water against the background of marsh 
and woodland. Utter isolation, with 
only the wild game to give it life. 

Fred Thompson, artist photographer 
and thoroughbred sportsman, has taken 
many striking pictures of Great Pond 
and the marshes. The beauty of the 
place appealed strongly to him and he 
understood how to best emphasize its 
loneliness ; how to bring out the habits 
ef the birds in his pictures. The black 
duck in the marshes is one of his earliest 
photographs and another is that corner 
known as the Lily Pond. It was this 
latter picture of his beloved Great Pond 
that won the prize at the Budapest Ex- 
hibition, four years ago. Many of 
Thompson’s best pictures of the Pond 
and marshes were taken- when he went 
on long tramps with his camera through 
the woods. Often it happened, when the 
birds flew low, that the pictures went 
to the wall, and then, instead of a 
camera, he used his gun with good re- 
sults. Up to date, as regards its sport- 
ing rights with private territory, until 
the recent decision of the law courts, this 
club of the Great Pond country has 
ranked always among the first in Maine. 
Unequalled as a wild fowl haunt, the 
Great Pond is rightly spoken of as one 
of the best game sections on the whole 
New England coast. 
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BIRCH CREEK’S BIG TROUT. 


By CHARLES EDWARD HEWITT. 


66 be dig yer a can o’ worms ef ye'll 
let us along, Hen!”’ The speak- 
er’s eyes gleamed with desire, but 

his brother was not so to be wheedled. 

“‘Nary fish ’ud nibble with two kids trou- 

leping through the bresh,” the latter 

sniffed. ‘‘ Every fellow in Pine Hill Vil- 

lage is aiming to git that big trout tomor- 

row and I cal’late to be afore them with 
nothing about to hinder. Tell you what, 
though”’ (and the great fellow eyed his 

younger brother speculatively), ‘‘ef you’ ll 

sneak off with me ’thout tellin’ the boarder 

kid—an’ promise to clear my line when 
she snags—you can comealong yourself.” 

Desire and a more noble emotion 
strongly contended somewhere beneath 

John Lasher’s faded waistcoat; before 

the battle had been decided, however, a 

delicate appearing lad neared the scene of 

discussion, and with common consent the 
subject was dropped. The newcomer 
quickly observed the fishing tackle which 
the elder youth was overhauling and his 
face brightened perceptibly. ‘‘Why! to- 
morrow’s the first open day of the trout 
season!” he exclaimed. ‘If you fellows 
are going fishing, may I come too? Each 
of us can take a try at my new rod.”’ 
“The fish I cal’late to hook into—one 
time or another—'ud snap that flippy 
stick o’ yours afore ye could feel his 
gills,’ grunted Henry bluntly. “Jest 
keep to yer fishin’ in the pond, Sonny! 

and leave trout to them that knows a 

good hickory pole from sunthin’ what’s 

glued together to ’pear like it was hull.’’ 
“Sonny” answered nothing to this last 

remark, but turned and walked away. A 

shamed silence thereupon descended up- 

on the brothers, and a summons from 
their father was a relief to both. 

Of late the fame of an immense trout 
had spread abroad among the inhabitants 
of that region surrounding a wooded gully 


known as Doolittle Hollow, through 
which tumbled Birch Creek—the best 
stream for fish within miles. Several 
reputable persons had claimed to have 
seen this monster lurking in the shadow 
of some great boulder; and, as the open 
season was at hand, many a husky youth 
freshened his intellect on the matter of 
proper tackle and bait. Henry Lasher 
decided that nothing could prove more 
tempting to a supposedly famished trout 
than a long and juicy night-walker. He 
therefore gleaned a brimming can of these 
toothsome morsels during the evening 
preceding the eventful morn and ere the 
cock had twice challenged he was up and 
preparing for the conquest. At heart the 
rough fellow was fond of his younger 
brother; perhaps there was also a desire 
to have the Kid along to verify any pos- 
sible tales concerning the fish that got 
away, should the expedition not prove 
entirely successful. Be that as it may, 
the slumbering youngster was stealthily 
aroused and bid to ‘‘Git a move on, if he 
aimed to go a-fishing!”’ 

Dazedly John rubbed his eyes a mo- 
ment. Then, recollecting the affair on 
foot, he tumbled from his bed in short 
order. ‘‘Have ye shook up that boarder 
fellow?”’ he whispered excitedly, entirely 
forgetting the previous conversation bear- 
ing upon this subject. 

“Stop talking and git ready!’’ com- 
manded Henry. ‘‘We don’t want ary 
greenhorn thrashing around. What’s the 
matter now?” he angrily demanded—for 
the smaller lad had halted in the act of 
stepping into a pair of pantaloons. 

“The city guy has divied up on the 
square by me and I lowed to be straight 
with him,” muttered the latter. 

“Ef ye cain’t come by yourself, git 
back to bed!’’ was the peremptory com- 
mand. And, after a moment’s hesitation, 
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John Lasher came out of his pantaloons 
and crawled under cover. 


* * * * 


The big fish last had been reported to 
have been seen just below the second 
stone bridge up Doolittle Hollow; and 
on reaching this favorable spot the ambi- 
tious angler carefully hid a hook in the 
folds of a wriggling worm, and, with 
somewhat of effort even for his tough 
biceps, manipulated the immense hickory 
pole so that the bait dropped fairly quiet- 
ly into a likely pool. A rise came im- 
mediately—in fact, there were two in 
unison. But it was the smaller fish that 
took the hook, and, giving a mighty 
heave that raised the astonished trout in 
a wide semi-circle, the excited idiot actu- 
ally landed hook, line and all among the 
branches of a nearby tree. ‘Dang the 
luck!” he spluttered. ‘Th’ big un is in 
there all right, and look at this mess! 
Wish that or’nary kid was along to shin 
up the tree.”’ 

At this trying crisis a party of young 
bloods from Pine Hill Village appeared, 
and, seeing that he was out of the game 
for that morning at least, Henry set about 
untangling his line, taking care to make 
plenty of noise in the operation. Need- 
less to say no one else got a bite any- 
where in the vicinity, and, although many 
fat-sided beauties were taken from Birch 
Creek during the day, the big trout re- 
fused to again rise, even for the most 
tempting worm or shiner. 


* * * * 


John Lasher liad performed a good 
deed; but, like many another in like situ- 
ation, he straightway began to wonder if 
matters would not have been just as well 
—or even better—had he followed his 
selfish desire to go a-fishing. The town- 
bred lad soon noticed that an unusual fit 
of sulks had engulfed his comrade, and, 
being a bright boy, he put two and two 
together. ‘Did you not go fishing this 
morning because Hen didn’t want me 
along?” he suddenly enquired. 

“Who told ye?”’ was the astonished 
response. 
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“No one. But I know you did, just 
the same. Tell you what, John!—Tll 


bet the big trout won’t get caught today.” 

““What’s the reason?” the other 
sneered. (He had no faith in the city 
youth’s knowledge of fish or fishing). 

“’Cause there isn’t a lad around here 
knows how to try for the shy gunner. 
The big ones bite at flies the best, be- 
cause they have been scared by a hooked 
worm so often; and those big poles they 
use here for rods are too heavy to play a 
fish with.” 

An expression half tolerant and half 
ridiculing now took possession of John 
Lasher’s broad features, and in a manner 
meant to be sarcastically funny he grunt- 
ed: ‘How in time could they get fies 
now? An’ don’t it ’pear that a big fish 
want’s a big pole to h’ist him out with?” 

A hearty laugh greeted this speech. 
“Come up to my room and I'll show you 
some flies, you whacky! And when the 
coast is clear we'll go fishing too, and see 
if my rod will not hold a big one.” 

After he had gaped at and fingered the 
glossy “‘flies’’ to his heart’s content, the 
mountain bred lad finally agreed to a 
prospective fishing excursion. ‘“‘I’ll dig 
a pan o’ worms, so we can bait the hooks 
if them chicken feathers don’t fetch a 
bite,’ he said ; at which remark the other 
indulged in a second gale of laughter. 

At the close of the first day of the open 
season no one save Henry Lasher laid any 
claim to having even induced the big trout 
to rise, and his tale of two fish rising si- 
multaneously was generally pooh-pooed. 
‘‘Hen. must have seen double that time,” 
was the general verdict, and this aspect 
of the matter put the elder Lasher boy 
on his mettle. For several successive 
mornings he arose with the larks—fish- 
ing the entire length of Doolittle Hol- 
low; but juicy night-walkers seemed to 
have lost their charm for the desired prize 
and only medium sized fish were taken. 


* * * x 


In surprisedly short season the rustic 
anglers of the region roundabout grew 
weary of the sport, as no particular fame 
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was gained thereby; and, as the coast 
was clear at last, one morning saw John 
Lasher and the city boarder bestirring 
themselves as the shadows were paling 
in the east. It bore promise of an ideal 
day for fishing. A mist of rain was fall- 
ing and heavy grey mantles hung low 
over the ridges. Surely the finny inhabi- 
tants of Birch Creek were now keen for 
anything in the shape of breakfast. John 
had indeed well supplied himself with a 
wriggling bait; and as the lads progressed 
up Doolittle Hollow a canful bulged from 
each of his trouser'’s pockets and in his 
hand was the much esteemed hickory 
pole. “That skinny thing’ll snap fust 
thing,” he remarked during the journey 
— indicating the other’s bamboo rod. 

Although the fishing grounds were 
native to the Lasher boy, his companion 
seemed naturally to take the lead as the 
stream was neared. ‘‘There’s a deep 
pool just beyond the bridge; let’s try 
there,” the latter said. ‘Leave your 
pole here and we'll crawl there with mine. 
It’s easier to use among the thick bushes.” 

Reluctantly the other dropped his 
cherished young hickory tree, and, after 
a deal of barking of shins against rocks 
and stumps, the two succeeded in quite 
noiselessly reaching the rear of a great 
boulder that jutted into the curve of the 
brook. The waters were here dark and 
deep, and expectantly they prepared for 
action, ‘Lemme throw in first!” John 
excitedly whispered—forgetting every- 
thing but his desire for the game. 

“Did you ever use a reel before?” 
doubtfully enquired the owner of the 
bamboo rod; but, seeing that argument 
upon the matter would be useless, he 
quietly issued some needful directions. 
““Now, as you cast, take off the reel 
stop,’’ was the final admonishment. In- 
dulging in a grin that was meant to con- 
vey comprehension, the Lasher boy gin- 
gerly took the light rod in both hands, 
and, before he could be stopped, had 
mounted to the top of the huge rock and 
stood poised directly above the pool. 
Paying no heed to the muffled commands 
from below, his long, ungainly arms 
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stretched far back, and, agitated by a gi- 
gantic heave, the pliable bamboo whistled 
through the air. At this crucial moment 
the reel should have been freed. But as 
it was not, the tiny sinker’s impetus was 
just sufficient to carry boy, rod and all 
Kersplash! into the cold pool. 

“Drat the spindly consarn!’’ splut- 
tered the drenched youth as he floun- 
dered out. ‘I’m a-going to git home!”’ 
and off he started. But a little coaxing 
changed his mind—as the air was each 
instant growing warmer from the mount- 
ing sun—and, after arduously following 
the brook’s course a way, the town lad 
now tried his luck. With mouth agape 
his companion watched the fly deftly set- 
tled in a distant eddy. And then— 
Swish!!—a trout swallowed the hook 
and was running up-stream. ‘“ Yank ’im 
out!” yelled the dripping one; but, ig- 
noring all such misguided directions, the 
angler gave line, and, after considerable 
play, in triumph led the conquered fish 
to the surface. 

“Stand close to scoop him out with 
your hands when I say so. Mow/” came 
the peremptory command—and with re- 
markable docility the order was obeyed. 
Thus did John receive his first lesson in the 
art of trout fishing with the artificial fly. 


* * * * 


Later in the day, whilst the two boys 
were discussing the morning’s adven- 
tures, an unual idea seemed suddenly to 
take hold of John Lasher. At the mo- 
ment he was sprawled full length upon 
the grass, but the emotion now caused 
him to rock violently back and forth, the 
while emitting a continuous stream of 
guffaws. 

“What in time’s the matter?” was the 
natural enquiry following this outbreak. 

“Let’s get Hen. out a-fishing tomor- 
row and let him scoop up the fish when 
she’s hooked!”’ 

A wave of comprehending merriment 
also took possession of the other lad at 
this; and so the two compacted the con- 
spiracy. No thought was given to what 
they might catch. The idea was to get 
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Hen. to do the scooping act, or, in other 
words, net the hooked fish. 

On having the matter presented to 
him, Henry disdainfully grunted. “Ye 
can skin me afore I'll believe a half- 
pounder could be h’isted out o’ the crick 
with that dude’s cane—onless I see the 
trick done,” said he—closely examining 
the split bamboo rod. Then, catching 
sight of a butterfly net that the young- 
sters had hunted up for the planned 
campaign, he sarcastically enquired: 
“ Be ye a-going to bait with butterflies?” 

“that’s fer you ter git the fish out 
with when she’s catched,” returned his 
brother with unusual gravity of de- 
meanor, and, grinning indulgently, the 
big fellow finally consented to accom- 
pany the kids on the morrow. 

The much anticipated moment. of 
starting arrived, and, although the 
weather was not particularly favorable 
for trout fishing, the entire party was in 
grand humor. Henry Lasher slouched 
ahead, hands buried deep in trousers 
pockets—his chief emotion being that 
of joy that there was an excuse to avoid 
the usual stint of plowing. Next in or- 
der walked the youthful boarder from 
town, very lovingly bearing his split 
bamboo, and last but not least strutted 
John with the butterfly net. No can of 
fat night-walkers bulged from the lat- 
ter’s person this time; but he stepped 
gleefully, nevertheless; and it was only 
at the earnest request of the bearer of the 
fishing rod that silence and caution even 
partially enveloped the small company 
as the second stone bridge crossing Birch 
Creek was neared. 

“Now, fellows, as it’s my part to get 
the fish hooked, you can lie low, and 
then John’ll free the line if she snags, 
whilst Hen. is ready to flip out the fish 
when I give the word,” commanded the 
small leader. And as each of the re- 
maining two present was in high hopes 
of soon deriving great sport at some one 
else’s expense, there was no grumbling 
at these orders. 

Very deftly for one so young the city 
lad gauged the distance to a dark swirl 
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in the stream just beyond where it 
rounded the great boulder. Then, ris- 
ing to a kneeling posture, he made a 
light cast—landing the fly fairly in the 
twisting current Almost immediately 
light flashed on a speckled side, and 
Bur-r-r!! sounded the reel, as the beauty 
headed up-stream. 

‘By Garl! it’s a big cuss! Drap the 
pole and yank him in hand over hand!” 
yelled Henry—dancing about with ex- 
citement. The angler gave no heed to 
these words, however; but allowed the 
fish his head, putting his small body in 
wonderful contortions in the endeavor to 
keep the line free from the water-soaked 
logs and brush.. As for John Lasher, he 
had learned by now which of the party 
was the Fisherman—and acted in ac- 
cordance. 

The run was now heading on the back 
track, and, seeming to know perfectly 
what the youngsters desired, the trout 
suddenly came to a halt in a grand sulk, 
floating rather near the surface the while. 
“Now’s your time, Hen!” bawled both 
urchins in high glee—and, giving a 
mighty swat with the butterfly net, the 
great lummux landed on all fours in the 
icy water, whilst the still lively fish 
skimmed up stream again. 

The usually sluggish blood flow in the 
veins of Henry Lasher was now fully on 
the move, and like some long-shanked 
wading bird he splashed a mad way up 
the middle of the brook—grasping vain- 
ly the while at the fleeing line. As the 
now frenzied fish turned for the return 
rush, the tackle took a hitch about his 
feet, and with a sousing Splash! he sat 
helplessly down in a rocky basin that 
seemed to have been fashioned for him. 
Wildly he struggled to rise, but the trout 
held the line taut, and not until John 
(who was near exploding with laughter) 
had succeeded in securing the prize was 
the booby able to regain a standing pos- 
ture. Seeing the expression on his 
brother’s face at this moment the young- 
er Lasher boy straightway prepared to 
take to his heels; but suddenly a trans- 
formation came to the irate one. Spying 
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the fish safely flopping on dry earth, he 
reached it in three strides. “Jumping 
Jerushy! Ye hev got the big trout o’ 
Birch Crick, kids!” he exclaimed. “And 
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it’s a beaut’! Gosh! won’t the Pine Hil} 
fellows be mad!” And so the proces- 
sion wound its way homeward in even 
better spirits than at the starting. 


SHOOTING. 


WITH SOME EARLY DAY REMINISCENCES. 


By CHARLES G. BLANDFORD. 


HILE trap-shooting is not 
Z exactly superseding golf at 
Ww country clubs, it has taken 
a second place in favor and is 
rapidly forging to the front. 
= Ever since the New York 
Athletic Club and the Cres- 
cents of Brooklyn branched off a few 
years ago with a single trap and a cor- 
poral’s guard of clay target smashers, the 
sport has steadily increased. Club after 
club has joined the ranks and furnished 
its coterie of shotgun enthusiasts, till golf 
is all but dropping to second place. 

A dozen prominent Eastern yacht 
clubs have adopted clay target shooting 
as a winter diversion. Time was when 
poker, bridge, billiards, pool and kindred 
games served to pass the long winter 
holiday afternoons. Long since, how- 
ever, hardy yachtsmen, with red blood 
quickened by summers in the salt sea air, 
have turned, in winter, from the stuffy 
air of club rooms to the enjoyment of 
trap-shooting. At the country clubs re- 
cruits have been mustered from among 
the golfers, who, at first mildly inter- 
ested, stopped at the traps to watch the 
game. Thereafter the golf sticks of most 
of those who were importuned to try 
their hand stand forgotten, mildewed and 
ta »ished — testifying to the fascination 
ot trap-shooting. 

Some people, not used to firearms, see 
in them nothing but danger. This is con- 
tradicted by the fact that, at the Sports- 
men’s Show recently held in Madison 
Square Garden, there were 50,000 shots 
fired by more than 300 shooters before 








many thousands of spectators, and yet 
absolutely nothing approaching an acci- 
dent occurred at or near the traps. 

Clay bird shooting is both fascinating 
and wholesome and is here to stay. Yet 
one cannot help but regret the passing of 
live bird trap-shooting. It was in the old 
live bird days that good-fellowship 
reigned supreme and there was always 
time a-plenty to eat and drink and swap 
yarns with fellow shooters. Then, too, 
no blatant, wide-mouthed referee herded 
you in squads of five—to feverishly 
shoot away till your gun threatened to 
unsolder with the heat. In those days it 
was one happy family that met in friendly 
rivalry at the traps. It mattered little, 
then, whether one was a member of the 
Frog Foot, the Silver Moon or the 
Swagger Much Yacht Club, so long as 
he behaved like a gentleman and knew 
how to shoot. 

Old-timers of live bird days are rapidly 
disappearing from the traps. Some dog- 
gedly hang on — following the game be- 
cause it is the only one they love and 
know. They are woefully slow, com- 
pared with our modern chain lightning 
youngsters with their rapid-firing repeat- 
ing shotguns, bent on catching targets on 
the rise. Now and then an old-timer 
figuratively takes the bit in his teeth and 
romps away from a classy field, as was 
seen at the last Grand American Handi- 
cap, when Riley Thompson (a veteran 
from the great Show Me State) wrested, 
with ninety-nine breaks, the coveted title 
of World’s Champion from Harvey Mc- 
Murchey — another veteran, who had 
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hung up a record-breaking score of 98 
ex 100 from the 19-yard mark. 
A Call-down from Annie Oakley. 


Some years ago—long before the 
S. P. C. A. arose in its might and dealt 
a death-dealing blow to live bird trap- 
shooting in New York State — there was 
held an old-fashioned live bird shoot at 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. The shoot was well 
advertised and a large number of celebri- 
ties in the shooting world (both profes- 
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sionals and amateurs) were in attendance. 
The news that Annie Oakley was to be 
one of the contestants brought out a vast 
concourse from the countryside, and 
farming for that day certainly went to 
the bow-wows. 

In the first event — a 10-bird affair, all 
shooting from 30 yards — Annie Oakley, 
Capt. Jack Brewer and one other tied for 
first money. There were 16 entries at 
$7.00 (birds included) ; three moneys — 
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50, 30 and 20 per cent division — which 
left $80 to be divided. One of the con- 
testants (a gentleman farmer and a new 
man at the traps) succeeded in grassing 
8 out of 9 of his birds. This man (Bar- 
num we will call him) was known as a 
pretty foxy proposition. He watched the 
score board, and on the final round saw 
that, by losing his last bird, he would fall 
into 3d place alone. Barnum went to the 
score and took elaborate precautions to 
have his shooting coat free at the arms. 
Some of the old campaigners knew the 
missing of the bird would put the Sevens 
in the money and gathered behind the 
score, waiting to see the kind of bird 
Barnum would draw. At the word Pull! 
a white country bird that looked as big 
as a house arose from No. 3 trap and 
poised lazily in the air, getting his bear- 
ings. Bang! Bang! went Barnum’s gun 
— not at the pigeon but ten feet below, at 
the trap, and away flapped the bird un- 
hurt toward a distant barn. Barnum 
turned and regarded the crowd with a 
broad grin; then walked up to the club 
house. Miss Oakley knew Barnum quite 
well and had seen the whole performance. 
“Too bad, Mr. Barnum,” said she, with 
ready sympathy. “ Did your gun pull off 
accidentally?” Barnum chuckled. “ Miss 
Oakley,” he said, smiling, “ maybe you 
don’t know that, if I had killed, I would 
have been tied with seven others. Miss- 
ing that bird was worth just 13 hard iron 
dollars to your Uncle Dudley.” The 
whole expression of Miss Oakley’s face 
changed immediately. She was and is 
today a true sportswoman, and detests 
trickery in any form. 

“Did you need the money?” she in- 
quired icily. 

“Why — why, no,” replied Barnum, 
abashed at the question. “ Why do you; 
ask?” 

“Oh! nothing,” she said. “Except 
that I would a hundred times rather have 
paid the difference from my own pocket! 
and had you kill the bird. That’s all!” 

It didn’t take Barnum long to find out! 
that dropping for place was the most 
dishonorable of all practices in trap- 
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shooting. To give him credit, he refused 
to accept a cent of the money, and it was 
turned into the refreshment tent. 


The Bird That Cost Jack Brewer the G. A. H. 


At Elkwood Park, N. J., in 1905, a big 
bunch of expert shots from every State in 
the Union congregated for the Grand 
American Handicap. Among the celebri- 
ties was Capt.. Jack Brewer, who then 
stood pre-eminent as a nervy match 
shooter. Brewer was straight to his 15th 
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Like lightning Capt. Jack uncorked the 
second barrel — the force of which fairly 
drove the pigeon through the air. It was 
a pretty piece of work and the doughty 
Captain got a well merited round of ap- 
plause, which he acknowledged with a 
low bow and a sweep of his broad- 
brimmed hat. 

Then the seemingly impossible hap- 
pened. The pigeon— apparently stone 
dead — at the approach of the retriever 
shook itself, flooped off the ground, and, 
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pigeon. Shooting at the limit of handi- 
cap, he had a big crowd following him 
from trap to trap, marveling at the pre- 
cision of his aim. Bird No. 15 came 
from Trap Four on the 5th set of traps. 
It was a big, strong bronze-green pigeon 
—in trap language, a right twisting 
towerer, which is about as hard as they 
come. It didn’t feaze Capt. Jack in the 
least. The pigeon got caught’ squarely 
in the charge from the first barrel and 
fell like a plummet, in a cloud of feathers. 


catching under its wings a sudden gust 
of wind from the ocean, flew laboriously 
just over the boundary line, where it fell 
— a sodden mass of splintered bones and 
feathers! The bird was afterward picked 
and found to have been riddled with 19 
shot. 
One on Frank Parmelee. 
At this same Grand American meet, 
Frank Parmelee — Old Hunch Parmelee, 
as he was known out in Omaha, Neb., 
because of a peculiar shooting position — 
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HON. TOM MARSHALL.—At the Time of His 
Second Winning of the Grand American 
Handicap. 





ran a close second with Jack Brewer, in 
popularity, as the choice of the gallery. 
Frank was an excellent shot, but his 
skill was not the sole attraction. He 
stuttered frightfully under excitement. 
The word Pull! was one of the hardest 
in Frank’s vocabulary. About once ia 
five attempts ‘he could call Pull! The 
other four times there came a “P-p-p-p” 
(with a hunch of those big shoulders) 
that sounded like the exhaust from a gas 
engine. Every time he misfired on the 
word there came a roar of laughter from 
the gallery. Finally some one loaned 
Frank a whistle to toot the call on, and 
the disappointed gallery went about their 
business. 
When J. A. R. Elliott Did a Sprint. 


In 1902, at White Plains, N. Y., a live 
bird shoot was promoted that drew shoot- 
ing talent from several States. In fact, 
so many shooters appeared that the main 
event (advertised to be at 25 live birds) 
was cut to 15. The pigeons were corkers 
and at the end of the 14th round but two 
were straight — Annie Oakley and Jim 
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Elliott. In those days every one could 
shoot for the money. It was a matter of 
so many yards’ handicap, and the profes- 
sionals, standing at 30, 31 and 32 yds., 
more often got trimmed than not. 

Jim’s 15th bird was a screamer —a 
low flying driver that crumpled only 
when the second barrel caught it nearly 
50 yds. from the firing line. 

One of the retrievers was a setter pup 
that was being broken, and it was 
Elliott’s misfortune that this dog was 
sent out. The bird was badly hit and an 
old dog would have made short work of 
it; but the pup, bent on play, started 
chasing the bird. Jim saw what was 
taking place, and, dropping his gun, 
started on a dead run across the field. 
He did those 80 yards in about as many 
seconds, but the pup and the wounded 
pigeon beat him over the line by a foot 
—and Miss Oakley drew down first 
money alone! 


A Case of Nerve. 
Trap-shooting is for the most part a 


clean sport. Show me a bunch of trap- 
shooters and I will show you a crowd in 
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which your pocket-book or anything else 
you possess of value is absolutely safe. 
True, there are exceptions to all rules; 
but there are few dishonest men in the 
trap-shooting game. I am reminded of 
one case, where a shooter resorted to 
trickery to increase his share of winnings. 

About ten years ago, when the South 
Norwalk (Conn.) Gun Club was hold- 
ing, regular open tournaments on Dor- 
lon’s Point, two crackerjack amateurs 
were taking Ist and 2nd moneys alone 
with monotonous regularity. One was 
from New York State and the other 
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accomplished. New York “blew” from 
that time on, and the best he could do for 
the balance of the afternoon was an 
occasional dip into 3d or 4th moneys. 
The New Yorker is a bully shot yet, 
though he has been out of the game for 
over two years. If he happens to see 
this, he will know for the first time that 
his foot was in no danger that day at 
South Norwalk. 


Importance of ‘‘ the Goat.’’ 


It might not be amiss, in connection 
with this article, to mention something 
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from New Jersey. The New York man 
was doing better than the Jerseyite, who 
became nettled. “ He’s a good shot, but 
hasn’t any nerve,” confided the New 
Jersey man. “ Wait till I show you 
something !” 

The two were shooting in the same 
squad and as New Jersey passed New 
York (who was on No. 3 stand) his gun 
discharged — tearing away a piece of the 
platform, six inches from the New York- 
er’s foot. New Jersey simulated concern 
admirably — cursing himself for a care- 
less fool, etc. — but the fell work was 


that seems to be a necessity in the suc- 
cessful running of a gun club. In fact, 
every club has one, and those clubs that 
reach the pinnacle of success have two 
or more. I refer to the “goat.” There 
must be a Goat—a man who loves the 
sport enough to look after the five hun- 
dred and one annoying details. Some- 
times it is a Captain Goat; again a Sec- 
retary Goat. No matter what the prefix 
may be, he is just a plain, ordinary goat 
—and he knows it. If there is to be a 
tournament, the goat promotes it. He 
sends notices, raises the prizes, hustles 
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for advertisements, sees that lunch is 
provided and that a good supply of shells 
is on hand, also trappers, pullers, scorers 
and referee. He is on terms of the most 
cordial (cigar) amity with all the local 
newspaper men, the Chief of Police and 
others occupying the seats of the mighty. 
Indeed, it’s not too much to say that, in 
order to be a champion goat, one must 
be a past master in the study of the 
Humanities. If the trap breaks down, 
the Goat is blamed. If a rainy spell cuts 
down the attendance and there is a loss, 
the Goat is blamed. The Goat knows 
what handicaps should be enforced, but 
if John Jones doesn’t shoot up to his 
average and draws a blank, the Goat has 
discriminated against him. In short, a 
Goat is expected to do everything—to act 
as Cashier, write squad sheets, hustle 





























Stolid, yet never sad. 


Himself atop of both, 


Years later. 


Stolid, yet never sad. 
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squads, have plenty of cigarettes and 
cigars in his pocket, and be ready to 
jump head-foremost into the breach in 
any emergency. If he makes a mistake 
in figuring points and pays some one a 
dollar too much, he digs down in his 
hind-legs pocket and makes it up. If 
he gets a chance to shoot at a home tour- 
nament, he is foolish to take it—for de- 
tails have knocked the spots out of his 
chances, no matter how good he may be, 
and he might as well save the money. 
If, after twelve years’ hard service, the 
Goat refuses to be ridden any longer, 
he is blamed for breaking up the club. 
If there were no Goats, there would be 
no gun clubs—unless, of course, enough 
revenue accrued to hire one, which is 
only possible in the very largest organ- 
izations. 


EVOLUTION. 
By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


Dusty with grime of toil and clad in homespun, 
A red-cheeked, brown-eyed lad. 
Long, long ago I met him on the roadside— 


His grist athwart the mule’s rib-raftered backbone, 


Fresh from the corn field and the hoeing, 
Tired out yet never loth. 


Wife beside him in a buckboard ; 
_Two mules, grist under seat; 

Together planning, toiling, hoping, loving— 
Once more we strangely meet! 


Again the years. Once more I meet, in homespun, 
A red-cheeked, brown-eyed lad. 
Long, long ago I met him on this roadside— 


Lost in a gentle maze of thought I wander, 
Woof-warped with Time’s alloy. 

Unchanged the woods, hills, yet-—most strange unchanging— 

My man’s once more a boy! 
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CHAPTER VII.—Minta Jane. 


3 HE sudden and unexpected 
> descent of death must 
we always be more or less 
Yas startling to its beholders, 
mms even though the life that 

Mae flicks out like a candle 

" flame is only that of a big 

wild gobbler, with its possibilities of life 
already reckoned by seconds. The fran- 
tic Put! put! put! of the flock at its lead- 
er’s fall betokened an alarm no greater 
than my own as that sharp, snappy 
report rang in my ears; but like a flash 
it came to mind that small-bored rifles 
were scarce in the hills since the general 
confiscation of arms—at which Confed- 
erates and Federals had taken turns— 
and that this particular weapon had 
spoken with the voice of a very intimate 
acquaintance. It is wonderful how 
quickly, in such an emergency, thoughts 
will shape themselves to a decision. The 
paralyzing panic of fright held me not 
a breath longer than it did the turkeys, 
and by the time the first of them gath- 
ered their wits and realized the need of 
flight, I was ready to cut into them with 
both barrels. Even then Grayson was 
before me, for he had placed only the 
one construction upon the unforeseen 
happening. Some one had cheated him 
out of the capital prize, but he wouldn’t 
accept a blank as his share in the lottery. 
A scrawny old hen, which chanced to be 
nearest the muzzle of Dick’s single-bar- 





rel, caught a handful of shot broadside 
and was rolled over as though she had 
been struck with a club, while a young 
gobbler just beyond dropped his wing in 
time to prevent my wasting a charge on 
him. - This left to me only flying targets 
—for wild turkeys are not slow to leave 
the ground when bullets and shot are 
spatting around them—and there were 
plenty to choose among. 

Dick’s broken-winged gobbler dodged 
across the shell rock and into the bushes 
on the further side. I caught my com- 
panion’s arm. “Don’t follow — who- 
ever’s there has got a right to show 
hisself. We won’t crowd him. Lay 
low an’ wait.” 

By slipping back a few feet we were 
better sheltered by rocks and scrub 
cedars. No one could approach unde- 
tected across the open ground. If I had 
guessed correctly there was no danger 
threatening; yet it’s always well to be 
prudent. As I rammed down the shot- 
wad on the second barrel there came the 
sign I had been awaiting. The little 
rifle spoke again. “ That finished your 
cripple,” said I. “ Now we'll go ahead 
an’ gather our game.” 

The three turkeys we had killed would 
hardly have outweighed the big gobbler 
alone. Dick hefted the monarch envi- 
ously. “I'd give a dollar for a chance 
to eat part of that old fellow,” he said. 

“?Tain’t likely he’s for sale. Money 
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doesn’t feed hungry folks in this neck 
of the woods — but I reckon that a dol- 
lar an’ one of these young hens of mine 
might turn the trick. Come ahead, an’ 
we'll see about it. No, leave him where 
he lays.” 

“But you’re going the wrong way! 
Why not wait till the fellow shows up?” 

“Wait here? It would be wasting 
time.” But I wouldn’t explain why. 
Dick doubtless would have been incred- 
ulous and hard to convince. 

We started back as we had come; 
then, when well out of sight of the open- 
ing, I swung to the right until the bluff 
above Shoal Creek was reached, with its 
one practicable route of descent, worn 
deeply in the clay and gravel through 
centuries of constant use by man and 
beast. Just where the trail started down- 
ward I drew Grayson into hiding 
beneath a projecting ledge. “ First time 
I ever took a stand for a dead turkey, 
but he’s due to be along here in less than 
five minutes. No, you can’t smoke — 
this is Injun work. Keep your gun out 
of sight, for fear of mistakes, an’ don’t 
make a sound until I tell you to.” 

I didn’t wonder that Grayson looked 
puzzled. To explain might have spoiled 
the joke. Curiosity would hold him, 
but I doubt if he would have staid to 
make the acquaintance of a girl against 
her will. My first belief that Minta 
Jane Bayne was responsible for the 
death of the big gobbler had become a 
certainty when the mysterious rifleman, 
instead of taking alarm at our own shots, 
had expeditiously headed off and finished 
Grayson’s cripple. Had I been alone she 
would have joined me, for the two of us 
had hunted together many a day as two 
men might, in confessed and eager riv- 
alry, each pitilessly critical when the 
other lost game through incautiousness 
or poor shooting. This morning Chance 
had favored her, but I don’t think our 
discomfiture prompted my determination 
that she should, willing or unwilling, 
make Grayson’s acquaintance. It was 
only right and proper that my dearest 
friends should know each other, and I 
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could think of no simpler way of bring- 
ing them together. Social conventions 
are rarely considered among backwoods 
people. 

The grossness of my error flashed 
upon me in the first angry gleam of her 
gray eyes. Women (wherever you find 
them) care little how they dress when 
only home folks are around, but the fav- 
orable impression of strangers is both a 
pleasure and a duty. Minta Jane was not 
suitably garbed for the occasion. I had 
forgotten that her usual hunting costume 
was an old jeans suit of her father’s, 
frayed and threadbare, patched at the 
various places where patches are most 
commonly demanded, and fitting her 
trim figure like the traditional bag on a 
bean-pole. The brimless crown of a gray 
felt hat helped to protect her hair, which 
was tightly braided in a thick queue and 
wound about her head. She had tied the 
legs of the two turkeys together and 
hung them over her shoulder, their wide- 
spread wings half concealing her from 
the waist down—and for this fact I 
presume she was thankful. 

“We'll help tote your game, Minta,” 
said I. “ This is Dick Grayson, who —” 

“T saw him the night he took Pap 
away from Pod Stukely’s gang — when 
a fellow about your size was keeping on 
the safe side of a tree. I’d have thanked 
him then, but was ashamed of my 
clothes. Billy knows I’ve got better than 
these.” 

I was unrepentant, for “twas worth 
something to see Minta Jane hopelessly 
striving for self-possession. Her accu- 
sation of cowardice amounted to noth- 
ing — it is woman’s nature to hit a fel- 
low with the club nearest at hand — but 
Dan. Bayne’s fiery tempered daughter 
commonly laughed when fighting mad; 
now she was uncomfortably close to 
tears. It was also a trifle unusual for 
Minta to look and talk at a pine tree, 
when there were live human targets 
within easy range. 

“Billy agrees with me that you are 
the bravest girl in the world,” said Dick. 
His hat had come off, with the sort of 
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bow that mountain folks are not given to 
practicing. “I would like to shake hands, 
if you:don’t mind. Mother and Sister 
Puss have been wondering why you 
haven’t been to see them.” 

“ An’ Brother Dick was crazy to run 
over to Dan Bayne’s the very next morn- 
ing after our moonlight frolic,” said I. 
“If you don’t want me gittin’ jealous, 
I’d advise your keeping out of his sight. 
Mother’s mighty good company for Mis 
Grayson an’ her girl. The main thing 
right now is to kill enough turkeys to 
keep ’em eatin’ — an’ if you have to hog 
all the biggest gobblers an’ sneak around 
an’ kill our cripples ” She flared up 
at this, but Grayson thoughtfully called 
her attention to his old grandmother hen 
and confessed that it was the first game 
he had ever killed, and when you talk 
hunting to a Bayne you are sure of a 
good listener. The first I knew, Minta 
Jane was expressing herself most dis- 
respectfully about the single-barrel gun 
I had lent him and advising the purchase 
of a rifle, when the coming of peace made 
it possible to buy guns of any sort. “ It’s 
sech a comfort to know you're going to 
hit where you look,” she said. “ Notice 
these two turkeys of mine — both of ’em 
with broken necks — an’ I'll bet, if you’d 
shake them three birds, you’d hear the 
shot rattle! Now watch me git yander 
squirrel in the big hickory.” 

“It’s too long a shot,” warned Gray- 
son — “a good 60 steps to the root of 
the tree.” : 

“But I’m goin’ to chop off his head 
right forard of the ears!” 

I knew she could do it — straight, off- 
hand work. Minta Jane had only con- 
tempt for grown men who shot from a 
rest, as both her father and myself had 
been advised on numerous occasions. The 
squirrel was sitting upright on one of 
the lower limbs, with a nut held between 
his paws. At the shot, the nut fell 
straight to the ground ; the squirrel stood 
almost erect on its hind feet —a second 
later swaying backward and dropping 
with a thud. 

“ Half the size of the bullet too far to 
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the left,” said I. “It’s my gun agin a 
charge of powder that you didn’t git both 
his eyes.” 

“ An’ I'll bet White River agin a mud- 
hole that you couldn’t have turned a hair 
with that old shotgun!” 

I was used to this sort of betting. In 
our years of hunting in company Minta 
Jane and I had lost and won everything 
on the map of Arkansas, from Little 
Rock to the highest peak of the Boston 
Mountains. But Grayson had lots of 
praise for what he called her wonderful 
skill, and good words go a long way with 
women. 

“ You’re coming to see us soon?”’ said 
Dick, when I reminded him that we had 
to go home the way we came, to get the 
turkey I had first killed. 

The girl was silent for a moment. 
Then the Bayne frankness bubbled to 
the surface. “It’s this way,” she said. 
“We're mighty poor people, but, I 
reckon, as good as the rest of ’em that’s 
lived all their lives in the hills. So far 
as I know, we're as good as them that 
keep niggers to wait on ’em, and ns 

“Do you know,” interrupted Grayson, 
“if I had to pay Jerry wages, he would 
be iooking for another job within a week. 
We are poorer than any of our neigh- 
bors, for our pockets are empty and we 
haven’t the slightest idea how to get a 
living without buying it. Billy, here, 
is going to make a worker of me, if it’s 
in me to learn; but unless Mrs. Carter 
and you are as kind to Mother and Puss, 
the Lord only knows —” 

“T’m coming, jest as quick as I can 
run home an’ git a dress,” asserted Minta 
Jane, flushed and eager. “Say, you 
boys! take this big turkey with you. He 
looks old an’ tough to me — an’ I brung 
in a yearling deer yesterday. But it sure 
was fun—to pick him jest before you 
fellows thought he was ripe.” 

“Don’t!” said I, nudging Dick as his 
hand slid into his pocket. “ Stand still, 
while I saddle you with this old first set- 
tler of Shoal Creek. My! but he’s 40 
years old, by the looks of his spurs! 
You'll have to start him b’iling Monday 
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mornin’ to git him tender for your Sun- 
day dinner! Hello! I didn’t know Minta 
Jane had left us.” But I knew she was 
going — and didn’t care to have Grayson 
get a disappearing view of Dan Bayne’s 
old breeches. Half-way home, Dick 
paused to shift his load and suddenly 
shifted the subject of conversation as 
well. 

“Isn’t she marvelous, Billy! ” 

“Minta Jane? Why, sorter that way. 
But what can you expect when she’s 
wearin’ old clothes that her daddy got 
the best out of afore he hung ’em behind 
the door?” 

“She’s a little beauty! Where are 
your eyes, man? Unless you’re as blind 
as a bat —” 

“T’ve noticed somethin’ like that, since 
she got big enough to wash her face reg- 
ular. The freckles seem to be fadin’ out 
—an’ she’s rid her hair of the tangles. 
Sometimes I’m half glad- that it’s all 
fixed up for us to marry. Minta Jane 
an’ me didn’t have a whole lot to do with 
makin’ the match, an’ we’re so doggone 
ready to fight that we’ve never got 
around to kissin’. But Dan says that he 
an’ her mammy used to be the same way. 
There! — But now run your gun bar’l 
under the string an’ it’ll make it easier 
on your shoulder. That’s the way. Say! 
ain’t a turkey a mighty heavy critter — 
for its weight?” 

I suppose Dick was too proud to 
grumble at his burden, when he knew 
that I was carrying a heavier one. At 
any rate, he trudged right along without 
another word. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Dark Days. 


Nowadays we read at the breakfast 
table of yesterday’s events on the other 
side of the world. Fifty years ago news 
of ,happenings in the next county was 
a week reaching us _hill-dwellers. 
Atlanta yielded to Sherman’s siege on 
the 1st day of September, while Father 
was still chuckling over Fort Donelson’s 
tragic fall five months before, “ Forrest 
will take all them Yankees in out of the 
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wet, if you'll just give him time!” he 
would say. “ What if he did kill a few 
hunderd niggers?—the black rascals 
had no business puttin’ theirselves in a 
white man’s place. Why wa’n’t they at 
home — workin’ for their marsters, like 
Jerry yander? Kill ev’ry one that gits 
cotched in uniform! Gimme back my 
legs an’ I’ll holp!” But, even before the 
Graysons came, I had lost hope of the 
Confederacy’s ultimate success. The 
writing on the wall was too plain to be 
misread. Since the capture of Memphis, 
in June, 1862, and the Federal occupa- 
tion of Little Rock, Arkansas had ceased 
to be the scene of military operations, 
and the occasional raiding bands pro- 
fessing allegiance to the South would 
have found it difficult to show military 
commission or authority for their move- 
ments. Father was in hourly expecta- 
tion of news that Bragg had forced his 
way west of the Mississippi and would 
push the Yankees back upon St. Louis 
and eventually overrun the North. Gray- 
son’s story of the loss of Vicksburg was 
listened to with smiling indulgence. 
“Never did take much stock in that 
Gin’ral Pemberton. Just set right down 
there in Vicksburg an’ let Grant swaller 
him hull! Bet you never hear anything 
like that about Hood or old Dick Taylor. 
You wait till crap-gathering time, when 
there’s something in the kentry to feed 
an army on!” 

But General Hood (who had vacated 
Atlanta) was already pressing north- 
ward on that disastrous invasion of 
Tennessee which was to end in utter 
defeat at Nashville. Grant’s sledge- 
hammer blows were battering at the 
heart of the Confederacy, and each day 
saw the falling of barriers that would 
never be replaced. But Father was right 
about the Confederate advance upon 
Arkansas. It had already commenced, 
and all the armies in the field were pow- 
erless to hinder. Arkansas — Texas — 
Mexico—all our great Southwest — 
offered safe harborage to warworn refu- 
gees, and the Federal authorities inter- 
posed no obstacles to their flight. The 
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backbone of the rebellion was broken. 
The South still struggled gamely — with 
unsurpassed gallantry—but without 
hope. The time for hope had passed. 


gir 


emancipation of the slaves. Rumor told 
of terrible deeds committed in the 
delirium of newly acquired freedom, of 
quick and bloody vengeance, and of grim 














Half-way home, Dick paused to shift his load. 


“Isn’t she marvellous, Billy!’ he said. 





The poverty stricken hill dwellers reprisals by over-zealous Federal author- 


were spared that period of turmoil and _ ities— stories to be gravely retold to 
horror which, in the rich cotton coun- Grayson’s Jerry, the only nigger in our 
tries along the lower rivers, followed the entire section. Father seemed to find 
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intense delight in keeping the poor boy 
in a constant state of terror. “ It’s bound 
to happen just that way, Jerry,” he 
would say, shaking his head with earnest 
conviction. “ The Yankees ‘ll come rid- 
ing up from Batesville and say: ‘We 
all aim to hang the hull bunch of ye! 
That nigger didn’t mean no harm by 
killing a white woman or two, an’ it 
wasn’t right for you all to slice off his 
nose and ears an’ cook him on a forked 
pole over a log heap.’ That’s about what 
they'll say, Jerry — ’most any day now.” 
And then the distressed darky would 
hurry to Dick or me, whichever one 
was handiest,. with weeping prostesta- 
tions calculated to soften the hardest 
heart. “ I’se nuffin but a fool niggah dat 
b’longs to ole Mis Grayson, ’cause Marse 
Cap’n Grayson done paid fo’ hundred 
dollars foh me when I’se no taller dan 
yo’ knee. How Marse Linkum sot me 
free, when I don’ b’long to um? No, 
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sah! dis niggah gwine behave hisself an’. 


wuk —dat’s what he gwine to do!” 
Which agreed quite well with our own 
opinion. 

It was in September that four men, 
confessed deserters from the Southern 
Army, stopped with us a couple of days, 
expressed undying gratitude for our hos- 
pitality —and rode away on Grayson’s 
mules. We had been slack in our watch- 
fulness. To recover them by following 
on foot was beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility. Mounted we would have made 
the attempt and likely made bad matters 
worse, for the men were headed for the 
Indian Territory — at that time danger- 
ous traveling grounds. In view of the 
ever imminent danger of confiscation, 
the care of our guns was a troublesome 
problem. Firearms were a necessity — 
we must kill game to live and a defence- 
less home would soon have had unwel- 
come visitors. I’m not sure that in those 


last years of the war the backwoods 
settlers had actual need to fear Federal 
interference, but earlier lessons were 
remembered. The idea was to keep your 
gun handy, in some hiding place “ where 
a damned Yankee’ll never look.” 


Such 
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places are hard to provide, even in a log 
house with its big cracks and loose floor- 
puncheons. 

Dan Bayne had staid only a few days 
in the neighborhood, though he returned 
once — merely, it seemed, to laugh over 
the discomfiture of Pod Stukely and his 
followers. After our rescue of old Dan, 
the gang had stolen a flatboat at the 
Yellville ferry and floated down the 
river, escorted by Bayne, who headed 
them off at each principal bend of the 
left shore and enlivened their passing 
with taunts and an occasional rifle bullet 
at an exposed hand or foot. “It was 
sure fun!” chucked the old man. “ Got 
so they’d flatten out like flapjacks on the 
bottom of the boat a mile before they hit 
the turn; so I changed up an’ laid for 
‘em on the straight water. No, I didn’t 
try to kill any of ’em — they didn’t have 
a thing to shoot back at me with, you 
know. Jest mussed up a few fingers an’ 
toes, an’ kept ’em pluggin’ holes in their 
old ark. Don’t think one of ’em stuck a 
head over the gun’el in the last ten- 
mile run above Sulphur Rock. But how 
Stukely did cuss! Done invited hisself 
back to spend Christmas with me, an’ 
I told him I’d cook up suthin extry.” 
Which was sufficient guarantee that 
Bayne, if nothing happened to him in his 
wanderings, would be with us again in 
the holidays. His wife and daughter 
knew nothing of his whereabouts, but 
there was ample reason for his absence. 
The fact that he had deserted from the 
Yankee army did not materially better 
Bayne’s standing in the estimation of 
Confederate sympathizers, whether ref- 
ugees or deserters. Men who had been 
dodging military service for three years, 
or who had abandoned their colors 
under fire, still boasted their own untar- 
nished loyalty and grew bitter in their 
denunciation of traitors. It was not 
likely that Stukely would tell tales out 
of school about the paymaster’s missing 
funds. If that had been the only danger 
to be dreaded, Bayne might have quite 
safely remained in and. about his home, 
for no Federal squad could have pene- 
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trated so far into the hills without news 
of their approach preceding them. But 
the man condemned by his neighbors ap- 
prehends peril at every turn, and, if sen- 
sible, will do exactly as Dan Bayne did. 

That year I had planted and culti- 
vated two acres of corn, doing all the 
work with an old eye-hoe, on rocky, 
stumpy, unplowed ground. The season 
had been favorable, with plenty of rain 
around tasselling time, and I guess I 
would have harvested bread corn enough 
for the two families the winter through. 
if we hadn’t eaten so much of it as roast- 
ing ears. There was nearly fifteen 
bushels at gathering time. About a 
third of it we hid away in a little cave 
a mile from the house, for there is noth- 
ing on earth that travelers will steal 
quicker than corn. Of course I mean 
those who travel horseback or by wagon 
through a country where there are few 
people and mighty little feed for man or 
beast. A half-dozen hungry foragers 
could have emptied the Carter family’s 
corncrib at one trip. Our sweet potato 
patch turned out well, and this crop was 
easily hidden, requiring only a dry pit 
in the ground with enough earth over 
it to keep out the frost. And then we 
had beans, and pumpkins sliced in rings 
and dried, and a half-barrel of pickled 
cucumbers. The turnips and collards 
would withstand the first frosts and give 
us “greens” until midwinter. Plenty of 
everything to keep the Carters sleek and 
fat— but there was also the Grayson 
household to be fed. Three of .them, 
and the nigger. They had come into 
the country too late for cropping. In fact, 
it was something of a relief to me when 
the mules were stolen; they were not 
good foragers (being plantation raised 
and accustomed to generous feeding) 
and a week or two of heavy snow would 
have meant starvation for them. Dick 
had planned a trip to the big bottoms 
below Batesville, to sell one span of the 
mules and buy corn for the others, but 
the outcome of such a venture would 
have been doubtful.. Few farmers had 
corn to spare; fewer still had money. 
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But there was almost a certainty of find- 
ing some one who would try to gain 
possession of the mules without the 
formality of bargaining or paying. I 
could never understand how the Gray- 
sons had driven unmolested halfway 
across the State, through country 
swarming with lawless men. It was just 
a piece of fool luck—as good as any- 
thing when it hits, but not likely to hit. 

And now we were in the month of 
falling leaves. Nights of biting frost 
had been followed by chilling autumnal 
rains, and then a flurry of sleet came 
and tarried just long enough to set the 
hills asparkle as though encrusted with 
diamonds. It came in the night, and an 
hour before dawn the clouds were swept 
aside, that the wondering stars might 
look upon this new marvel of brilliancy. 
Presently the jealous sun would awaken, 
and then 

I hurriedly finished dressing. Puss 
Grayson must behold this chill, white 
glory become a thousandfold more glori- 
ous in the rosy and golden glow of the 
brightened east. If I hurried, there 
would be time to climb the bald knob 
back of the Cove and get a view of the 
eastern slope of Splitrock and some of 
the higher points beyond the river. 

“Stir up the fire an’ throw on a couple 
of chunks, Bill,” commanded Father. 
“T’ve done lost that twist of terbacker 
from under my pillow, an’ it’s so blame 
dark on the floor that— You'll ha’ter 
come hyar an’ find it for me.” 

“You was chawin’ in the night,” 
interposed Mother, her white cap faintly 
visible as she hurriedly felt over the 
outer blanket, “and when you're half 
asleep you’d as soon lay yer terbacker 
away on a moonbeam. Why, lan’ sakes 
aliving! Hyar it is!— stuffed in that 
stockin’ I put aroun’ yer neck — an’ I'll 
bet you didn’t let it stay there a minnit 
atter you heared me snore. But I'll leave 
it to Billy that you ain’t nigh so hoarse 
as you was — is he, Son?” 

It was the tragedy of Mother’s life 
that Father was always on the verge of 
some serious bodily ailment and could 
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not be brought to recognize his peril. He 
never permitted an allusion to his actual 
disability, so that Mother’s continual 
coddling had to be excused by other ail- 
ments, generally, if not always, imagin- 
ary. I have heard her, before now, com- 
plain loudly of the necessity of “ watchin’ 
Pap’s appetite,” when both of us knew 
that Father could eat and digest almost 
anything short of sole-leather or gravel, 
and that before the meal was ended she 
would be urging him to “take jest an- 
other mossel of them cabbage.” I re- 
call these memories, not in a spirit of 
levity but with affection and reverence 
for the wife who would not be denied 
expression of her tender love and for the 
husband who, in long years of the most 
awful affliction that may befall a man 
of his temperament and training, in- 
variably submitted with due gravity to 
whatever treatment his symptoms were 
said to demand. “He don’t rest ten 
minnits of the hull long night,” asserted 
Mother. “It’s been that way ever sence 
we got out of store coffee—an’ I can 
truthfully say for myself that parched 
corn don’t make coffee fitten for a white 
person to drink. I’ve tried all of ’em — 
acorns an’ sweet pertaters an’ wheat an’ 
oats — an’ the best of the lot is jest slop! 
I can drink it, but your Pap can’t. That’s 
half what’s ailing him right now.” 

“T’m going to run over to Dick’s a 
little bit, before breakfast ”’ — tying the 
string of my moccasin (for Father’s 
lasts and awls had been idle for months 
because shoe leather was not obtainable). 

“Mis Grayson hain’t got a smidgin’ 
of coffee for herself,” interposed Mother. 
“T could git it if she had — there never 
was a better neighbor thataway — but 
she divided her last with me more’n a 
week ago. You'll jest have to git out 
an’ git some, Billy! you'll keep putting 
it off an’ putting it off —— ” 

“There was a fellow laywayed an’ 
shot in the big road last week—on the 
hill t’other side of Pine Creek store.” 

“He wasn’t goin’ atter coffee. You 


won't find none this side of Batesville. 
With Grayson to help paddle, you’ll run 
down in one night.” 
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When Father announced positively 
that I would do anything, it meant I 
would have to try, without any ifs or 
provisos. So long as he lived he re- 
mained dictator of the household—I 
was about to say in spite of his mis- 
fortune but I guess really it was because 
of it. Mother and I figured that he had 
troubles enough without being afflicted 
with an unruly wife and son. I ventured 
a single objection: “It wouldn’t be 
safe for Dick an’ me both to leave home. 
Suppose —” 

“Suppose you shut your mouth, Billy,” 
snapped Father. “ Jerry’ll stay there an’ 
take keer of the house or I'll make old 
Kelly eat him up. If the Home Guards 
git him, it’s only a nigger. The wimmen 
folks will come over here. You jest 
shove that big sixshooter where I kin put 
my hands on it—that’s all I ask. Huh! 
when d’you commence to take care of 
your Daddy, Billy? Must be an awful 
load for a boy of your size to tote!” 

“When am I goin’?” I threw back 
the question through the half-closed door. 

“Better fix to start this atternoon. 
That'll give you time to run your traps 
and maybe kill a deer for fresh eatin’. 
It’s been coon and possum three times 
a day, till I begin to feel like a varmint.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Pork and Passengers. 


White River was then the principal 
thoroughfare of travel for the people of 
a dozen Arkansas and Missouri counties, 
but the boats which traversed this water- 
way were devoted almost exclusively to 
the transportation of passengers, rather 
than freight. Sounds as though I am 
discussing daily lines of whopping big 
steamboats? Well, not exactly. There 
were dugouts and skiffs, bateaus and 
john-boats, flatboats and rafts—anything 
was made to serve in an emergency. As 
the hill men had nothing to sell to the 
downriver merchants, nor money to ex- 
change for their wares, the river freight- 
carrying business was hardly worth men- 
tioning. But it so chanced that our own 

















cargo on the return trip was to be a 
notable one, in its varied character and 
value as well. In the list Mrs. Grayson 
prepared there were items which meant 
nothing to me—and I might mention that 
two of them were tea and chocolate. 
Teas were for sick folks and babies and 
were made of roots, herbs and barks—I 
knew that- much; but they couldn’t be 
bought at stores, either in barrels or bot- 
tles. Chocolate sounded like a soldier’s 
gambling game that Dan Bayne had told 
me about, where dice were dropped 
through a tin can and you bet on the 
spots. No, that was chuckaluck. Now, 
what in thunder can chocolate be? I 
wanted to ask Dick, but decided to wait 
and use my eyes later on. It was all 
Dick’s money that we were going to 
spend, but he had invented a fairy tale 
about twenty dollars of it being mine— 
earned in helping to get the family set- 
tled in their new home. I had tried to 
explain that any neighbor would cheer- 
fully do as much for a new comer and 
never think of pay, but he tossed the 
gold piece in Mother’s lap—and there 
were really lots of things needed and un- 
obtainable without money. 

The dugout would have answered for 
the trip with two experienced rivermen 
aboard, but I couldn’t even count on Dick 
keeping his head and sitting still when 
running rough water. We had never 
been on the river together and he laid 
no claim to skill with paddle or push- 
pole. Hidden in a briar thicket on Shoal 
Creek, a couple of hundred yards above 
its mouth, lay what we hill dwellers 
called a river boat—bateau built, with 
less than 3 feet of beam for its 24 of 
length. In the winding currents and 
sudden whirls of shoals and rapids where 
a short dugout was almost unmanage- 
able, this sort of craft would hold its 
course with arrowy directness, yet re- 
sponsive to the slightest swerve of the 
Steersman’s paddle. Not that there isn’t 
need of a bow man when shooting rap- 
ids, in any sort of a boat. Hidden rocks 
are a menace that the paddler in the stern 
cannot always detect in time. But it 
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is the short boat which catches you nap- 
ping and swings broadside to the cur- 
rent in the wink of your eye. Any way, 
the river was at its lowest and there 
would hardly be a dangerous depth of 
water on the shoals. Besides, the only 
danger of shipwreck would be on the 
down trip, for coming back we would 
pole through the swifter water and the 
man in the bow can always feel his way 
safely against the current. So, first of 
all, the river boat had to be pulled from 
the thicket and its sun-opened seams 
caulked, and then sunk to the gunnels in 
the creek. A few hours’ soaking would 
close every leak, but to make doubly sure 
we attended to this matter before break- 
fast—and in consequence our first meal 
of the day was eaten when more fortu- 
nate mortals were enjoying their second. 

Kelly went with us, and before we got 
the boat in the water he was baying 
something in a hazel thicket halfway up 
the bluff. “Coon, I reckon,” said I. 
“ Kelly ain’t talkin’ fight; he’s laughin’ 
at whatever it is—an’ hollerin’: ‘ This 
is worth comin’ to see about! Take yer 
time—I’ll keep him right here for a 
week!’” Haven’t you known dogs that 
were able to tell you things almost as 
plainly as that? Why, the talking dog is 
so common that we accept him as a mat- 
ter of course. Your watch dog barks 
in the night, and you know in a minute 
whether it is a friend or a stranger— 
whether-to open the door wide, or get the 
gun, slip out the back way and try for 
the first shot. If Kelly had said Bear! 
even Dick would have understood him. 
We would have scrambled up that bluff 
in a brace of shakes, instead of wasting 
valuable minutes in sinking the boat. And 
when we at last went to the dog, Dick 
was in the lead. Killing game of any 
sort was new to him and he never missed 
a chance to bring that old single-barrel 
into action. It was quite a surprise, 
therefore, when he suddenly swung back 
to meet me—his face expressive of dis- 
gust. “It’s only a hog!” he growled. 

“A what?” 

“ A black-and-white hog, as big as a 
yearling calf. Call off your dog.” 


SPORTS 


I swung past him, crept forward a few 
steps, made sure that Kelly was not in 
danger from stray shot—and then gave 
that Heaven-sent two-hundred-weight of 
mast-fed pork a couple of charges of No. 
5 buck, at a short 10 paces. When a wild 
hog offers you a chance at the side of its 
head where a miss is out of the question, 
don’t bother to wait for anything better! 
Especially if you haven’t seen a bit of 
pork, dead or alive, for more than a year. 
I have never found the fact stated in his- 
tory, but war is mighty hard on hogs. 
Federals, Confederates, Home Guards, 
or plain, everyday refugees, when a man 
is real good and hungry his mind is apt 
to run on fried fresh pork. Hogs are 
non-combatants—but they are mighty 
good eating. When Father went to the 
Wilson’s Creek fight, in 1861, more than 
a hundred hogs in our mark were rang- 
ing the nearby hills. Dan Bayne owned 
half that number—or at least could sub- 
stantiate his claim to them by the knife- 
hacks in their ears—and nearly all of our 
neighbors had equally promising out- 
looks for well-filled smokehouses when 
killing time came around. But, as I 
have already observed, war is hard on 
hogs. At the end of two years we were 
porkless. When you found the print of 
a split hoof in the woods there was no 
longer need of careful scrutiny to de- 
termine whether deer or hog had made 
it. ‘Goodness knows where he came 
from!” said I, gloating over our find. 
“T thought the swine crop ‘had been har- 
vested.” 

“This fellow looks ripe,” remarked 
Dick. 

“Fat as butter—and heavy as lead.” 
Which last assertion we found to be pret- 
ty nearly correct. Two hundred pounds 
is not a practicable load for a couple of 
boys to carry, even when slung on a pole. 
We might have managed on level ground, 
but—well, that hog was split into halves, 
as the only way of getting it to the top 
of the bluff, and one of the halves hung, 
in a tree while we carried the other to 
Carter’s Cove. Jerry, the darky, w: 
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utilized as a pack-horse for this second, 





AFIELD. 


load, and pranced gleefully under his 
burden—Dick guiding him home, while I 
visited our farther line of traps and gath- 
ered in a couple of mink and a coon. 
When I speak of traps, I do not mean 
the factory built sort that are now obtain- 
able for 2 or 3 dollars a dozen. Ours 
were deadfalls that would kill or hold 
anything smaller than a timber wolf, and 
were so delicately upheld by their trig- 
gers that the weight of a chipmunk 
would spring them. The report of a gun 
startled me as I was homeward bound. 
It sounded like Dick’s single-barrel and 
was about in the right direction, if Dick 
had made ordinary speed in covering his 
end of the trapping territory; so I took 
a chance and whistled and presently got 
a jubilant answer. Grayson had actually 
killed a deer! How he had kept from 
killing one weeks before, will always re- 
main a mystery to me, for I had given 
him chances a dozen times. But now he 
had managed it all alone and was accord- 
ingly happy, while I was delighted to find 
the deer only a yearling buck that we 
could easily carry. Still Dick’s achieve- 
ment added just so much more work to a 
hard day, which was to be followed by 
a long and wearisome night on the river. 

Mrs. Grayson and Mother had our 
suppers ready and waiting. Jerry (proud 
of an opportunity to display a valuable 
accomplishment) had removed the bris- 
tles from our halved hog and cut it up 
into hams, shoulders, side-meat, spareribs 
and the like. Do you like fried heart and 
liver, with a few thick slices of tender- 
loin to stir anew your satisfied hunger? 
Oh, hush! And the stewed backbone— 
but that was to be for our breakfasts, 
with big, fat pones of “ crackling ” corn- 
bread! Quick work—with that hog less 
than four hours within reach of Mother’s 
busy hands! But the mere sight of so 
much “ rich living” would have sharp- 
ened the knives and brightened the 
kitchen fires of any of our war-time 
housekeepers. And before the sun set 
we were away again to Shoal Creek — 
garbed in clothing stainless of slaughter, 
and carrying our guns, a couple of blan- 

















‘Read that, Dicky boy!’’ said Miss Grayson, as Minta Jane handed the note down to Dick. 


kets and a bag of food. Luck favoring, 
we should return on the third day. Jerry 
had protested tearfully against being left 
alone at Grayson’s cabin; but, since there 
was no other way around it, we knew he 


would stay with his charge. Mrs. Gray- 
son, who would remain with Mother, 
seemed to regard our venture as a com- 
monplace matter. We had carefully 
avoided in her hearing all mention of 
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possible dangers—the knowledge that 


we had erred in this was to come later. 
Early in the day Minta Jane Bayne had 
visited the Cove and we knew only that 
Puss Grayson had returned home with 
her. Knowing the grim courage ane 
resourcefulness of “ Aunt Marth ” Bayne 
and her daughter, I felt that Puss would 
be quite as safe with them as at home. 

Cleared of water, our boat developed 
not a single leak; but it was unpleasantly 
damp inside, and the only way we could 
think of drying it was to turn it over on 
the shore and build little fires of twigs 
beneath. This method was effective, but 
took time. Night had fallen before we 
were ready to start, though a newly risen 
moon, round as a dollar, promised us 
light until another day should dawn. As 
we silently crept out of the creek, I gave 
Grayson such instructions as appeared 
necessary: “ Leave the steering to me. 
Don’t swing your paddle from side to 
side. When you get tired of right-hand 
work, you can change to the left—but 
do your shifting anywhere except in a 
tight place. If-there is trouble ahead 
that you reckon I don’t see, it’s right and 
proper to pint it out. Trying to push 
the boat around would likely make a 
mess of everything.” 

“You’re the skipper!” he cheerfully 
replied. “I’m too old a sailor to dream 
of mutiny. But this current is nothing 
like as strong as the tidal rush through 
some of our little inlets, back home. 
There'll be plenty of noise and foam on 
the shoal stretches, but it is the irresis- 
tible sweep of deep water that makes a 
steersman trouble.” 

“You never told me that you as much 
as knew the difference betwixt an oar 
and a paddle!” 

“Well, forget that I do, Billy. This 
river work is new to me. I may take to 
it naturally and I may prove to be a regu- 
lar duffer. But where I can’t help, you 


won't find me making trouble.” 

He dipped his paddle with the easy 
swing of an expert, straight down beside 
the gunnel, reaching well forward and 
readily taking time from my own stroke. 
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At the first bend below the mouth of the 
creek a projecting reef lay so close to the 
surface that the bow of our boat rode 
upon it and held fast, while at the stern 
I could find no bottom with my paddle. 
Dick arose, walked steadily forward, and 
swung us clear. “Stay right where 
you’re at, if you will,’ I called to him. 
“ Paddle any way you darn please — an’ 
keep us off the rocks.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” he answered. And, 
to the best of my memory, that was the 
last sailing order given or acknowledged 
during the cruise. 

The sluggish current was given its will 
as we passed Splitrock, while I retold 
the story of my peril on the little island 
and the wonderful rifle shot that had 
given me life at the instant of apparently 
certain death. The river was now four 
or five feet lower; the shores of the wil- 
low island were above my head as I stood 
in the boat and the clump of alders where 
my enemy had lain in ambush was sepa- 
rated from the water by a broad strip of 
mud bank. “ That’s where we found him 
— hung on a limb of that old tree layin’ 
yonder.” There was a little shake in my 
voice, and I hoped Dick wouldn’t notice. 
Moonshine plays tricks sometimes. I 
could have sworn there was a human 
figure moving in the half shadow of the 
alders! In troublous times, with the air 
full of rumors of sudden death by lead 
and steel, chimney-corner congresses are 
prone to discuss the supernatural. Aunt 
Marth and Mother must have memorized 
all the ghost stories they had heard in 
fifty years—and there were some partic- 
ularly good ones among them. It was 
quite the proper thing for the spirits of 
the slain to prowl around the scenes of 
their final mishaps. Icicles were chasing 
up and down my spine. 

“There’s some one yonder in the 
bushes,” announced Dick in a half whis- 
per. My teeth were a-chatter. “ Pull!” 
I yelled. ‘“ My God! It’s coming to’ards 
us!’ And then I saw that there were 
two figures—the discovery giving sudden 
halt to my terror. Dick Bayne and I 
had been instrumental in the death of but 




















one man, and it was not likely that his 
ghost had called in assistance to prose- 
cute so simple an undertaking as that of 
scaring me into spasms. So far as I 
knew, ghosts never hunted in couples. 
The paddle clattered into the boat and 
I snatched up my gun. 

“Don’t shoot, Billy Carter!” called a 
familiar voice. “ Run ’er up to the bank, 
so we can fall in.” 

“It’s Minta Jane!” exclaimed Dick. 

“And Puss!” I added. “ What the 
Devil are they doing here? ” 

They ran down to meet us, carrying a 
blanket-wrapped bundle between them. 

“Passengers for Batesville,” said 
Minta Jane. “Get back in the middle, 
Puss—an’ set flat down; this boat is some 
rocky. Dick, leave my rifle in the bow 
here, with your old skeeter-killer. It’s 
loaded to kill and we don’t want the muz- 
zle this way.” 

“Where did you leave the dugout?” 
asked. 

“Yonder in the alders.” 

“We'll git it—an’ start you girls back 
up the crick. This won’t do at all. It 
ain’t the safest trip in the world for Dick 
an’ me. An’ besides . 


I 
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“You're right, Billy,” interrupted 
Dick. “Mrs. Bayne and Mother would 


be worried to death.” 

“Mam helped us get ready,” laughed 
Minta Jane. “And she give me a dol- 
lar to buy her some snuff with.” 

“T’d ’a thought Aunt Marth had bet- 
ter sense. But we can’t have Mis. 
Grayson worrying thataway.” 

“We're positively not going back,” 
asserted Puss. “I expected you boys 
would try to be mean about it—you’re 
both naturally as mean—you know you 
are! And so I insisted upon written 
orders from Mother. Read it, Dicky 
boy! Minta’s got the note. Don't it 
say: ‘Let the girls go. It will be a 
pleasant trip for them’ ?’’ 

“ And the girls are going!” remarked 
Minta Jane with positiveness. “If 
there ain’t room in this old boat, we'll 
beat you to Batesville in the dugout. I 
reckon I’m my own boss!—and Puss is 
in my care. The only other chance is 
to hog-tie us and leave us on the island 
till you get back. Will that suit you 
any better?” 

To be continued. 


WHAT THE WILLOWS KNOW. 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


I, 


The willows know of many a thing, 
And they could tell us as they sway 

Where the first, violets bloom in spring 
And where the red-winged blackbirds 

stay. 
II. 

They know the path adown the wood 

To where the scarlet alders grow, 


And where the muskrat hides her brood 
And when the yellow cowslips blow. 


III, 


They know where runs the sleek brown 
mink 
And where to find the speckled trout; 
And what the croaking frog-men think, 
And what the clear brook sings about. 


IV. 


And they could tell us, if they would, 
Of shaded banks where lovers come; 
And, ’neath the frill of Mollie’s hood, 
What kissed her cheeks to pink abloom. 


Vv. 


They know where wade the cattle through, 
Where rests the crane from flight afar, 
And when the iris lifts her bloom 


And where the roots of sweet-flag are. 





THE SECOND MATE’S STORY. 


By Caprain CHARLES ADAMS. 


E were lying alongside the wharf 
at Auckland, in the ship Black 
Prince—Captain Clark having 

ordered a new main sail. When it was 
brought aboard, John Wallace Hall came 
UNA \ with it to see if it fitted all right. While 
r- J he and I were at the Sailor’s Rest House, 
over a pot of beer, he told me the fol- 
lowing story, which I jotted down. As 
near as I can remember, it was in 1862. 





My name is John Wallace Hall. 

I shipped as Second Mate on board 
the ship Fort Wilham, one of Dicky 
Green’s liners, from Liverpool with a 
general cargo for Sydney, New South 
Wales. Our crew were two-thirds English and the rest 
Swedish. Our Captain was a Devonshire man, belonging to 
the Royal Naval Reserve, and a Mr. Williamson (a typical 
Englishman and a thorough seaman and strict disciplina- 
rian) was First Mate. A Welshman, Mr. Sommers—a 
quiet, fine looking man and a good sailor—was Third 
Mate. Also Chips the Carpenter—a jolly fellow, always 
with a joke and always ready to bear a hand when wanted. 

Doctor Smith had been on five voyages in the ship and was said to be one 
of the best. The Carpenter, Sail Maker and myself slept in a house abaft the 
galley. We had quite a number of passengers aboard. We got a slant of 
wind and it was not long before we had left Old England astern. Nothing 
unusual occurred, except a young child falling overboard, but it was promptly 
rescued by a sailor who jumped over after it. 

We were well past the Cape of Good Hope when we commenced to have 
some dirty weather and for a week we were under a goose winged main topsail, 
pitching in a very wicked cross sea. Only once in eight days did our skipper get 
a sight at the sun, as most of the time we had heavy rains and early morning 
fogs. We passed a small brigatine dismasted, but could not see any hife aboard. 
At the end of the oth day it cleared off and we were able to lay our course. The 
second day of the good weather one of the cabin passengers was taken down with 
smallpox. The Doctor had a temporary place made amidships for him and no 
one was allowed to go near him, but the next day after a child took it, and, m 
spite of all that the Doctor could do, it spread and the Captain and Mate came 
into our room—leaving the cabin a hospital. What a terrible time it was! All 
our eighteen passengers and the child had it. Indeed, the Doctor had his hands 
full and the Steward, who had had it before, was a great help. We were very 
much cramped for room; so had to take turns about in sleeping. I shall not 
tire you with all we had to put up with during the course of the epidemic, which 




















ran for three weeks. By that time we 
had buried all the passengers except the 
child, who was a beautiful little girl. 
Her mother and brother were the first 
to go. The First and Third Mate and 
two-thirds of the crew went also—leav- 
ing the Captain, Steward, Cook, myself 
and six men forward. The Doctor was 
also sick—due to over-exertion. We 
were all crushed down with so much 
sorrow, but our troubles were not all 
over yet. The Captain, who stood watch 
with me, told me if the weather held, 
and the wind did not shift, we would no 
doubt sight Sydney Heads in a week. 
It was hard work for the few left, as all 
her gear was so heavy in hard pulling 
that even the Captain had to bear a hand. 

It was my watch from 12 to 4 in the 
morning. A Scotch mist was rolling in 
from the southeast. Two bells had just 
struck and it was getting so thick I could 
not see as far as the galley. I had two 
men on the lookout and was keeping my 
eyes open too, as I knew we were right 
in the track of steamers bound down the 
coast. The sound of the bell had hardly 
died away, when the lookout cried out: 
“Steamer one point off the weather 
bow!” ‘Put your helm hard down! 
Lay aft! brace the yards!’ I cried. In- 
side of a minute after I gave the orders 
she crashed into our port side, well for- 
ward of the beam, and we careened over 
on our side. I hurried to awaken the 
Captain, when I stumbled over some- 
thing. What it was I knew not. The 
next moment I was struggling in the 
sea. Beside me was a broken part of 
the topsail yard. 1 grabbed it and hung 
on for dear life. A terrible suction was 
drawing me down, and I felt as if my 
head would burst before I regamed the 
surface. I knew the old ship had gone 
down. I looked around and could not 
see any one. The steamer was not in 
sight. Did she also sink? If not, they 
would surely have lowered boats to 
search for any one that had escaped. 
Oh! what a long time it seemed until 
daybreak! I managed to fasten myself 


to the yard with some ropes, cutting 
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some that were hanging to the yard. My 
watch had stopped at 4:30 a.m. Oh! 
what I would have given for a drink! 
The salt water kept dashing in my face 
continually and my lips were dry and 
parched. I watched the daylight come 
eagerly, to see if the steamer were near. 
But no! Either she had also sunk or 
had cowardly steamed away. I looked 
around to see if anything was floating 
that I could get on, so as to get my legs 
out of the sea, but all I could see were 
small pieces of boards and broken spars. 
All that day the sun shone on me and 
my clothes seemed to scorch my body. 
Heavy with the weight of the salt water, 
I stripped off all but my shirt, which I 
kept on to prevent the sun from blister- 
ing my back and shoulders. As night 
came on I fell ina doze. The sea had 
gone down and there had not been much 
wind for the last hour. A huge alba- 
tross had been sailing around me. I had 
heard old sailors say that the albatross 
was a dangerous bird. He would, if he 
thought you could not help yourself, 
drive his beak into your head. This one 
must have been over 8 feet in the spread 
of his wings. A school of blackfish 
came toward me. I opened my clasp 
knife, but as they drew near, the leader 
milled and the rest followed. In the 
middle of the night it came on to rain 
and I managed to obtain a little by hold- 
ing my hands together. As daylight 
broke, I saw a topsail schooner heading 
right for me. Oh! if I could only make 
them see me! My arms were almost 
paralyzed. I could hardby raise them 
out of the water. As she drew near, I 
saw a man in her foretop masthead. He 
was looking for me. It seemed ages be- 
fore she rounded to and lowered a boat. 
Then, as they cut me adrift, I fell un- 
conscious in the arms of one of the 
sailors. When I came to, the Captain 
told me it was only by good luck they 
had seen me. One of the sailors went 
aloft to reef a new foretopsail brace 
which had been carried away, when he 


happened to see He also said, 
“You'll not be abld Base HERS legs for 
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a long time; so just keep quiet, and 
when we reach Auckland 1’ll send you 
to the Hospital, where you will get good 
care.”’ Of course I told him all that had 
occurred. In a week I was lying snug 
in a cot in St. Mary’s Hospital. The 





AFIELD. 


Doctor tells me I will be all right in 
another week. I never heard anything 
of the steamer, so I suppose she also 
went down. That was my last voyage. 
I have quit the sea and am now working 
in a sail loft here. 


TOM AND THE BOAR. 


An Incident which happened in the Carpathian Mountains; in Northern Hungary, 
where Boars are found in Great Numbers. 


By GUIDO 


OM was permitted, this time, to come 
with us. He was 16 years old, 
and we thought it time to give the 

boy liberty to shoot big game. He had 
been longing, for two years, to come with 
us on our shooting expeditions, and there 
were many reasons, besides his longing, 
that influenced us to accept him as a 
comrade. He was an extremely strong, 
well developed boy; his limbs were 
elastic and his muscles like steel. We 
were planning to hunt in the rugged 
Blue Creek Forest. Only three of us: 
Thomas, the old forester, Tom, his son, 
and I. Castor and Polux had been sent 
ahead by old Mike into the Echo Valley, 
which was at least a half hour’s walk 
from us. The forester lit his pipe and 
slowly led us to the southern side of the 
crest, where, in the long clearing that 
divides the tall woods from the young 
bushes, we hoped to see deer. 

It was as beautiful a fall day as I have 
ever seen. September was gone; yellow, 
red and brown tints met our eyes every- 
where. The subdued signs of autumn 
swept over the whole forest. A mighty 
oak stood at the point where the clearing 
formed a V. “Tom, this is your place,” 
said the forester to his son,adding: “‘A 
fine place. I have killed many a deer 
here. Don’t move or you'll get lost.”’ 
The boy leaned on the trunk of the oak 
and looked at us as we went to our posts 
farther on. 

“T’m glad the boy takes to the sport,” 


HORVATH. 


said the forester, glancing back toward 
his son. “At his age I was already.a 
good huntsman.” We come to another 
turn and the old man stopped. ‘I don’t 
want to lose sight of the boy. I can see 
him from here, so I'll stay. But farther 
down, near the creek, is the best place. 


I shouldn’t wonder if you met with a 


boar.”” Without a word we parted, and 
I was soon at the appointed place. Some- 
where, in the faraway valley, boomed the 
voices of Castor and Polux. 

I listened to the murmur of the forest 
and the ever changing concert of our 
dogs, driving the game. It was as if the 
great Nimrod’s melody were being played 
on some mysterious instrument. Indeed, 
the dogs had some big game before them 
—a strong deer probably. Their voices 
grew rapidly fainter, and soon came as 
the soft buzzing of a bee from the distant 
heart of the forest. 

I had time now to look around. Be- 
hind me was the dumb forest—dumb, 
yet revealing secrets to the eye that 
had learned to read her hieroglyphics. 
Above, was the shining sun; below, un- 
der the heavy bushes where the last of 


the leaves lingered, lurked shadows—° 


mystic, gray. The birds had gone; the 
nests were empty. There is a game trail 
at the corner of the bushes—a highway 
built by the forest’s children. The dogs 
were nearing us. Swift Castor’s voice 
rang out, clear and forceful. Far be- 
hind, old Polux’s basso was heard. The 
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old fellow seemed unable to keep up 
with his younger brother. The dogs 
were headed toward the big oak, a half- 
mile distant. I won’t have much to do 
with it, I thought, and hoped luck would 
favor Tommy. 

lhe baying diminished again, the 
echoes being so confused with the origi- 
nal voice that I couldn’t distinguish 
either. As it grew quiet again, a small 
bird popped out of the bush before me 
and jumped around, chirping contented- 
ly. I returned to my study of Nature’s 
big book, reading the poems in the wav- 
ing grasses and falling leaves. <A grey 
mouse crept out from his basement 
home, stood upon his hind-legs for a 
moment before his subterranean palace, 
only to rush into it again. That woke 
me. I knew the mouse would not re- 
turn to his shelter without a cause. The 
dogs neared us again—their voices echo- 
ing and re-echoing—and then, some 200 
yards from me, a red-coated gentleman, 
Mr. Fox, made his appearance. I raised 
my gun to give the red coat a warm wel- 
come, when I heard a warning sound, 
“Pst!” I turned and saw the forester 
approaching, signalling me not to shoot. 

“‘What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Don’t you hear?” 

I listened intently but was unable to 
make out anything. 

“Polux!” said the old man with an 
expectant smile. “Listen!” 

All I could hear was that one dog was 
driving something far down in the bot- 
tom of the valley. It sounded as muffled 
as if it came from a barrel. ‘‘That’s the 
boar; Polux stopped him! That dog is 
a wonder!”’ said the forester in a low 
tone, as if afraid that the sound of his 
voice would chase away our luck. 

“Tt must be a long way from here,” I 
said, experiencing the first symptoms of 
the sportsman’s fever. 

The forester shook his head. “No, 
it isn’t far. There’s a dry creek bed in 
Echo Valley where the boar retired. 
Let’s go! Tom mustn’t suspect it. He’s 
too young yet for this kind of fun.” 

We ran down the steep hillside. Stones 


rolled out from under our feet and bushes 
tore our clothes. Old 1 homas jumped 
from ledge to ledge, as if he were all at 
once 20 years younger. I could hardly 
keep pace with him. Echo Valley is the 
thickest portion of the whole forest. It 
is as dark there at noon as the twilight 
on the plains, the bushes being nearly 
impregnable and covered with great 
thorns. Our hands and faces were bleed- 


ing by the time we reached the creek 


bed. Old Polux’s deep bay rang out in 
our immediate vicinity. An occasional 
higher tone in his voice, followed by an 
angry grunt from the boar, told us of his 
attacks on the animal. At last we could 
see the beast. He was a giant and limped 
badly, carrying a stiff hind leg as a me- 
mento of some old encounter or a dislo- 
cated joint, in his desperate effort to es- 
cape the dogs. We were both breathing 
heavily and the old man -motioned me 
not to hurry with my gun, as we might 
have some trouble with the beast if our 
attack were not carefully made. Thomas, 
resting his hand on my shoulder, enjoyed 
with glistening eyes the masterful work 
of Polux. Suddenly he went pale. 
“My God!” he exclaimed ina whisper 
and took quick aim. I was nearly para- 
lyzed. Not more than five steps from 
the foaming, champing boar was Tom, 
peering with feverish eyes at the enraged 
monster. His gun was pointing straight 
at the animal. Old Thomas took care- 
ful aim and two guns thundered in uni- 
son. Everything was obscured for a 
moment by the smoke, but I heard the 
boar utter his war cry—then rush toward 
us. The forester, in his fear for his son, 
lost his head and did not dodge. The 
crazed boar struck him with tremendous 


force and felled him to the ground. The ‘ 


knowledge that everthing hinged on a 
moment, brought back my nerve. I 
must shoot to kill or my old friend was 
a goner. Just as I was about to pull 
trigger, a streak like a swooping hawk 
glided before me. ‘Don’t fear, Father!” 
I heard, in Tom’s courageous, young 
voice, and the youngster, springing on 
the back of the wild boar like a jaguar, 
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pulled the beast’s ears backward with 
superhuman strength. I never will for- 
get that scene. ‘Don’t fear, Father!” 
he cried again, as he twisted the beast’s 
ears. Polux, meanwhile, was tearing at 
the hind-quarters of the raging animal. 
The boar was perplexed. He slowly 
elevated his body and gave a tremendous 
shake, thinking thus to rid himself of 
these disagreeable attachments. That 
moment was enough for the brave old 
forester. With lightning-like quickness 
he pulled out his hunting knife and struck 


THE FLAT 
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at the boar’s neck. There was a flash, 
and the keen edged knife sank into the 
throat of the maddened beast—the blood 
spurting out through a gash the width 
of one’s hand. My bullet was unneces- 
sary. The boar fell to his side, with ever 
weakening groans, and his death strug- 
gle was short. In that deeply shadowed 
valley, father and son—looking like two 
blood-bespattered ghosts—embraced 
each other. Yet when I shook hands 
with Tom I found his hand as steady as 
steel. 


STONE FRY. 


By FRANK P. CURTIS. 


N Western 
M as sachusetts 
can be found 
hundreds of ad- 
mirers of a 
primitive 
branch of the 

: “4 culinary art 
which is locally known as the Flat Stone 
Fry. By this method a most delightful 
dinner can be prepared with very little 
trouble and expense — the only require- 
ments being the raw materials, a stream 
of water, firewood, and a few stones. As 
this form of picnic seems to be unknown 
outside of the Berkshire Hills, a little de- 
scription of the modus operandi may not 
be amiss. 

The idea is very simple. A smooth, 
flat stone forms the top of an arch, under 
which the fire is built. This stone be- 
comes a frying pan — and there you are! 
On this pan or griddle you can cook any 
kind of meat of fish, steak being the usual 
choice; although chops,. chicken, liver, 
fish —in fact, anything that goes into 
the frying pan — seem to acquire a deli- 
cacy and flavor never found when pre- 
pared over the range. Potatoes and 
onions also form a part of the usual 
repast. Here’s the way you should go 









about it. Take with you a few bread and 
butter sandwiches, some boiled potatoes 
(not too soft, so that they will slice 
nicely), raw onions, coffee, salt and pep- 
per, the meat, some salt pork or bacon, 
and any side dishes that you may fancy. 
The latter, however, are not very popu- 
lar among the flat fry fans. You will 
also probably want knives, forks, plates 
and cups to go around, although some 
people eat these dinners on a piece of 
bark, with a pocket-knife and a sharpened 
twig for ynplements. You will also 
want an old coffee pot or a pail. 

When you have reached the spot se- 
lected, look along the bed of the brook 
for your stone. It should be 2 or 3 
inches thick, with one side fairly smooth 
and a little concave if possible. Ten or 
fifteen inches in diameter is a good size, 
although this depends somewhat on the 
number in the party. When you have 
found your stone, wash it thoroughly 
and scour it with some gravel to remove 
the moss. Then make the arch by plac- 
ing smaller stones under the edges on 
three sides. The open side should face 
the wind, to provide a good draught for 
the fire. The flat stone should be 9 or 
10 inches above the ground and must be 
quite level in order that the grease will 
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not run off. Now you can build your 
fire and let the stone heat while you are 
slicing the onions and potatoes. When 
the stone is well heated, put on a couple 
of slices of salt pork; and when these 
have sizzled a while, start the onions. 
Let them begin to brown a bit before 
starting the potatoes. Some prefer to use 
raw potatoes, sliced rather thin, but they 
require more time and are no better than 
those previously boiled. Be sure to have 


a good hot place on the stone to receive ° 


the steak. This steak, by the way, should 
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no more or else because the cook couldn’t 
boil water without burning it. 

Any number of persons can be served 
at a dinner prepared in this way, the 
record being a little over 100 hungry 
men. On this occasion eight arches were 
used. On the other hand, solitary Nature 
lovers are often to be found enjoying 
their dinner alone. Many business men 
put a few things in their pockets Satur- 
day noon, take a car to the outskirts of 
the city, and enjoy their dinner in the 
woods. Sometimes they go alone, some- 











AN APPETIZING FEAST. 
Photo by WILL 8. CARROLL, North Adams, Mass. 





be thick. Three inches is none too heavy. 
It should be quickly seared over on both 
sides, and then moved back to a cooler 
spot to cook through. The onions can 
be heaped over it, if you desire the flavor 
of “the finest fruit that grows” with 
your meat. In the meantime the coffee 
has been cooking at one side or over a 
separate fire. When the steak is done as 
you want it, tell everybody to step up 
with his plate; and if they don’t come 
back for more it will be because there is 


times in small parties, and some take 
their families. The ladies seem to ap- 
preciate these excursions, too. The flat 
fry is also popular with fishermen, who 
can carry a bit of pork, some seasoning 
and a bread sandwich when they start 
for the stream in the morning. In the 
middle of the day, when the fish do not 
bite well, the arch is built, and some of 
those fresh caught delicious trout are 
sacrificed to satisfy the pangs of a 
healthy appetite. 
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Here is an idea from the Saturday 
Evening Post that may be of service in 
the winter camp. Cut two dry logs each 
some inches longer than the individual ; 
split each log and separate the split with 
a plug at each end, to make the open 
space not more than two inches wide. 
These fireplaces are placed, one on each 
side of the sleeper, and before turning in 
between them the split is filled with live 
coals. The logs burn slowly and will 
keep warm, obviating making up the fire 
at intervals during the night. This is 
said to be a common practice in Finland, 
and if it works there it should work 
equally well in this country. Another 
idea (though not a new one) is a ready 
method of preparing the ordinary can- 
vas legging to prevent the annoyance of 


accumulated mud on the strap passing - 


beneath the arch of the instep, by doing 
away with the leather, which with its 
buckle is always making trouble. Take 
the new leggings to the shoe store, have 
the strap removed and a large eyelet 
inserted on each side, through which a 
strip of thin rawhide may be passed and 
knotted on either side. This retains the 
legging in place and is easily replaced if 
broken. 
* * * 

UNTHINKING persons are always ready 
to take a crack at the Forest Service, and 
its members have been unjustly accused 
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of almost every crime in the Decalogue. 
The latest is that they are robbers; but 
this time the term is applied in a truly 
Pickwickian sense. In their efforts to 
obtain pine seed for planting, it was 
observed that pine squirrels, as well as 
chipmunks and mice, were in the habit of 
storing up these seeds for winter use— 
the caches sometimes containing 8 or 10 
bushels of seeds. Until ways and means 
were devised to handle the cones and 
separate the seeds by machinery, almost 
the entire supply was obtained from these 
hidden granaries. Last year 3,894 lbs. of 
clean seed were produced and used in 
replanting operations. 
* * * 

My Lapy the lovely mistress of Grosse- 
lier sent the first adventurers of the Old 
World into the wilds of the New World 
to procure her some skins of the ermine. 
That was about 250 years ago, and from 
that beginning has developed an enor- 
mous business that produced forty-five 
million dollars’ worth of raw furs last 
year. Only a few years ago the world’s 
annual catch of raw furs was valued at 
$25,000,000; while that of today is of 
nearly twice this value, though the sup- 
ply has diminished at least two-thirds. 
All of which is interesting as demonstrat- 
ing that before many years only the very 
rich will wear real furs. The sea otter 
(once plentiful enough to supply 150,000 


























skins each year) has nearly disappeared 
—only 400 skins being taken last year. 
From five millions in the seal herds 
of the Pribilof Islands, the number has 
shrunk to less than a quarters million. 
Three years ago 1,500,000 skunks paid 
the penalty of wearing a fur coat. Last 
year only half a million skins appeared in 
the market. Muskrat skins by the mil- 
lions, and poor Br’er Rabbit also by the 
million, are the last resource, and when 
these are gone the domestic dog and cat 
will take their place in the scheme of 
Nature that demands animal skins and 
furs as an ornament as well as a protec- 
tion. Firearms, however, seem to be in- 
creasing, not alone in the number made 
annually, but the variations and improve- 
ments in models are also numerous. He 
who would keep pace with these develop- 
ments must add to his library all the cata- 
logs obtainable or get behind in the pro- 
cession. We all have our favorite calibre 
of rifle—some of us are not satisfied with 
less than half a dozen—but how many 
know the number of calibres now pro- 
curable? Calibre is defined as the diame- 
ter of the bore before the grooves are cut 
or measured between the lands. The 
smallest calibre is the well-known .22 and 
the largest the .58. Between these ex- 
tremes is a calibre for almost every fig- 


ure. Here they are: 
.22 40 
.236 (6 mm.) 401 
-25 (automatic—6.35 mm.) -405 
25 Al 
-273 (7 mm.) 43 
.28 44 
.298 (7.65 mm.) 45 
.30 455 
.312 (8 mm.) : 50 
32 56 
35 (9 mm.) 57 
38 58 
* * * 


THE millimetre is equivalent to .03937 
of an inch, which will serve as a base of 
calculation as to the equivalent of the 
several French calibres, lately become 


fashionable. 
* x 


THE depth of the grooves adds another 
puzzling factor in determining the size of 
bullets. 


Grooves are cut from .oo1 to 
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.004 inches in depth. The bullet made of 
lead is cast a trifle larger than the exact 
calibre, so that it will fit the grooves as 
it passes through the barrel; thus we 
find that the diameter of the bullet is 
expressed in three figures, the last figure 
corresponding to twice the depth of a 
groove. For example, the bullet for the 
.30 calibre rifle is .308. The grooves 
are .004 in depth; twice that is equal to 
.008 and this added to .30 gives us the 





' figure .308. To get a clear idea of this 


curious fact, every rifleman should send 
his address to the Marlin Firearms Co., 
49 Willow St., New Haven, Conn., for 
a free copy of the Ideal Hand Book. 
* * * 

MEASUREMENTs for the shotgun differ 
very materially, as the larger the bore, 
the smaller the decimal. 


8 Gauge .835 
10 Gauge . .775 
12 Gauge -729 
14 Gauge .693 
16 Gauge 662 
20 Gauge 615 

* * * 


Four decades back the sportsman 
found it necessary to import his shotgun 
from England—at that time the chief 
producer of fine weapons—and it is cer- 
tain that those old masters in metal 
working knew how to make guns that 
would shoot well and last indefinitely, 
retaining their prominence for many 
years, until American mechanics devel- 
oped the machine-made gun, and even 
now there are men who would scorn to 
shoot any other than an imported model. 
It was the trap-shooter who demon- 
strated that American guns could be 
made to do the work quite as well as 
those made abroad. The manufacturers 
came to the conclusion that it was just 
as easy to make a shapely, well fitting 
gun as it was to turn out a musket- 
looking thing. Moreover, by adopting 
labor-saving devices in manufacture, our 
makers were able to undersell their for- 
eign competitors. This was all that was 
necessary to make American guns prime 
favorites with sportsmen and one can 
now buy a well finished and well fitting 
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hammerless shotgun for about two-thirds 
of the price charged ten years ago. Some 
of our rifle manufacturers have not yet 
learned their lesson, with the result that 
the foreign-made rifles are rapidly pass- 
ing into the hands of American sports- 
men, who have become aware of the fact 
that the musket will kill but that the well 
finished and well fitting rifle is just as 
deadly and far more pleasant to shoot. 
The sporting models of the U. S. Maga- 
zine Rifle lose none of the accuracy and 
deadliness for which they are renowned 
when made up by an artist, and the 
sporting Mauser, Ross and others are 
not only works of art but also very accu- 
rate and powerful weapons. 
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* * * 


TRAP-SHOOTERS will begin their sum- 
mer campaigns with the Inter-State As- 
sociation’s Southern Handicap, soon to 
be held in Columbus, Ga. In June the 
Grand American Handicap will be held 
in Springfield, Ills. Every other month 
of the summer will have a regularly 
scheduled Association tournament, with 
many other local meetings managed by 
individuals or clubs. Trap-shooting has 
attained to a high place in popular favor, 
and as the visible game supply decreases, 
the inanimate target will steadily in- 
crease in importance as a recreative fac- 
tor. Nothing illustrates the improvement 
in ammunition, guns and skill better than 
the sport of trap-shooting. From the 
time of the glass ball to that of the 
modern inanimate target, there has been 
a steady development of all three. 
Smokeless powder was just introduced 
when the Ligowsky clay pigeon ap- 
peared. The heavy 10-gauge gun was 
then the chosen weapon of the trap- 
shooter, who divided his attention be- 
tween the inanimate target and the live 
pigeon. In a few years after the nitro 
compounds were in general use, a rule 
was introduced barring black powder 
and 10-gauge guns, and the 12-gauge 
became the chosen weapon. Fourteen 
and 16 yds. were the regulation dis- 
tances, and long runs of breaks, like 
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25 straight, were accorded scare-head 
notices in the daily press. At the pres- 
ent time runs of 100 straight are almost 
as common as runs of 10 used to be, 
and men break anywhere from go to 96 
per cent. at 22 yds. rise. What the next 
development will be is uncertain. Prob- 
ably the 16-gauge will soon become the 
accepted weapon or possibly the 20-bore 
may be called upon to take its position 
on the firing line. 
* * * 


Gov. Witson has signed the bill, 
passed by the New Jersey Legislature, 
prohibiting the carrying and use in the 
woods and on the waters of that State 
of any gun or rifle capable of being fired 
more than twice without re-loading. 
Such a bill may be of service in New 
Jersey, but it is an entering wedge in 
the hands of those who would like to 
abolish all game shooting. 

* * * 

I poust if the many men who have 
shot the repeating shotgun sufficiently 
long to be qualified to be judge of its 
extreme(?) deadliness will agree that it 
is a game destroyer per se. The writer 
brought the first Winchester repeating 
shotgun into the State of Maryland that 
was ever seen before the traps and shot 
such a model for 20 years—part of that 
time at the traps and all of it in the 
field. Without boasting, it may be stated 
that sufficient skill was developed during 
this time to break even in tournaments 
and once in a while bring home a little 
bacon; but in the field there was never 
any consciousness of such remarkable 
accuracy of shooting as to make the gun 
superior to a double-barrel. The gun 
was used from preference for the most 
part, some little from a business stand- 
point, and, while it is now retired in 
favor of a 20-gauge hammerless, just 
as many birds and rabbits are killed 
as formerly—when they can be found. 
That is to say, the killing power and 
the number actually slain remain the 
same with due respect to what is con- 
sidered a proper bag. 
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Tue STEVENS Arms Co. have recently 
brought out two models of target rifles 
that merit the closest inspection by those 
who admire a fine weapon and who can 
appreciate the improvements which tend 
to better holding. Semi-Military Model 
No. 404 and Armory Model No. 414 
are the designations of the two rifles. 
Both are supplied with swivel links for 
the attachment of straps, which can be 
used in the same manner as the strap 
on the regulation military rifle. 

* * 


Last year Kansas sold 40,000 hunting 
licenses, the money for which is placed 
by law under the control of the Regents 
of her State University—another exam- 
ple of the foolishness of permitting poli- 
tics to enter into the matter of game and 
fish protection. So unsatisfactory has 
been the results of the work done by the 
Regents (or possibly the work not done) 
that the Kansas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation has adopted a lot of forcible reso- 
lutions, condemning the present law and 
promising to vote for those legislative 
candidates who will agree to repeal 
and re-enact another and better law. If 
those 40,000 stalwarts stick to their 
promise, there will be many a dyed- 
in-the-wool politician sent to the tall 
timber next fall. 

* * ok 

Tue Dept. of Agriculture has ar- 
ranged for the transfer of small herds 
of elk to suitable localities in adjoining 
States, shipments having been already 
made to South Dakota and Utah. U. S. 
Reservations. in Oregon, Montana and 
Oklahoma will follow. The new bird 
reservation (which is a small island 
near the mouth of Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin) was established by executive order 
Feb. 21. 

* * * 

THE STATE GAME Faro at Sherburne, 
N. Y., has received 4,204 requests for 
pheasant eggs and birds and has sent 
out 74,380 eggs and 20,332 birds. The 
Legislature has approved the purchase 
of another farm, to cost $60,000, which, 


in addition to the one already ‘estab- 
lished, will more than double the annual 
output of birds and eggs. For the bene- 
fit of Sports AFIELD readers who may 
be inclined to hatch a few pheasants. for 
distribution in their own State, the fol- 


lowing suggestions are taken from a 
New York report. 


Select a common barnyard hen of any ,variety— 
ohe that is gentle and lightweight preferred. Pro- 
vide a small box or coop, such as a farmer uses 
for the rearing of chickens. This coop should 
have no bottom to it, but should be placed upon 
a piece of turf which will fully form a bottom for 
it. This is for the purpose of raising the nest 
slightly as a precaution against rains, which might 
fill the nest with water and ruin the eggs. Place 
the coop with the turf bottom somewhere outdoors 
where the mother hen will be free from molestation. 
Prepare a nest by making in the centre of ‘the 
turf bottom a depression about the size of an 
ordimary hen’s nest. Make this depression of an 
oval shape, about two inches in depth, and scatter 
in it three or four handfuls of fine hay. 

Place the hen on the nest with a couple of 
common hens’ eggs under her, and allow her to 
remain a day or two, in order to accustom her to 
the nest and see if she will be contented to _re- 
main in it. When it is apparent that the hen 
will continue to set, place the pheasant eggs 
under her. At this time she should be thoroughly 
dusted with some good insect powder to remove 
all lice, as these are very detrimental to young 
pheasants. Do not put more than 15 pheasant 
eggs under the hen. It will require from 21 to 
24 days for the eggs to hatch. When the chicks 
are hatched they should remain under the hen 
for 24 hours. After this they should be removed 
with the mother hen to a coop adjoining the 
house. Three boards, one foot high, should be 
placed around this coop, so as to form a pen, 
using the coop for one end of the inclosure. Hx- 
amine this pen carefully to see that it contains 
no small holes through which the chicks can 
escape. This is necessary in order to prevent them 
from wandering away from the mother hen before 
they are accustomed to her call. After this the 
boards can be removed and the chicks allowed to 
run at large, but the mother hen should still be 
retained in the coop. After two weeks.the mother 
hen can be allowed to run freely with the chicks— 
thus allowing the chicks to secure plenty of in- 
sect food... They should now grow rapidly and be 
fully feathered out. At the age of 5 weeks they 
will be able to take care of themselves. Young 
pheasants should be fed as soon as removed from 
the nest. The food should consist of hard boiled 
eggs, chopped fine, with a little bread mixed with 
it. This food should be given four times a day 
until the chicks are six days old. After this 
small grain may be substituted—such as cracked 
corn, rolled oats or wheat. It is well to feed the 
egg in conjunction with the grain occasionally. 
The boiled egg is inexpensive feed and easily pre- 
pared. Four boiled eggs are sufficient to furnish 
food for 15 pheasants, and will make three good 
feeds a day. The young pheasants are also fond 
of milk curd, but this must be absolutely free 
from salt. 

* * 


WITH a game propagating farm in ev- 
ery State and State Reservations (where 
the licensed hunter may find game to 
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shoot and have a day or two of sport) 
field shooting will become a more pro- 
saic proceeding than formerly, when one 
used to follow his dogs day after day 
in some chosen locality—finding only 
wild game in absolutely wild surround- 
ings. The Reservations will have to 
be enormous stretches of country, well 
patrolled and cared for, and there would 
seem to be no reason why the natural 
topography and contours could not be 
preserved and those who have the price 
should be able to get almost as good 
sport as in the old days. 


* * * * 


THE first chapters of At the Edge of 
the Cloud give rare evidence of what 
is to come as the story continues. Bro. 
Barnes has given us all many hours of 
pleasure, and I am inclined to think this 
effort will prove his masterpiece. The 
only fault is that we have to wait for 
each instalment. 


* * * * 


Our English cousins are nothing if 
not practical. A correspondent of the 
Shooting Times informs those who read 
that Bland and Son, 2 King William St., 
Strand (London, of course), make a 
double-barrel pistol of 20-bore, shooting 
20 gts. S. S. powder and 13 slugs S.S. G. 
(whatever form of bullet or shot that 
may be) in each cartridge. He further 
says that “in a hot corner I would pre- 
fer this pistol to any revolver ever 
made ”’—and who wouldn’t? Imagine 
the effect of such a load of lead mixing 
up with an enemy’s internal organs! It 
would be rather discouraging of any 
further hostilities from the Party of the 
Second Part. Sam’. J. Fort, M. D. 


A STIRRING ROMANCE 








THE Rep Fox’s Son. By Edgar M. Dil- 
ley. L. C. Page & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. 

No better review of this book could 
be made than is contained in the author’s 

Foreword, for his plan is successfully 


elaborated and bears fruit in the story 
itself. 


If you are seeking knowledge of a scientific kind, 

If you would delve in knowledge full of wisdom 
for the mind, 

Although I stand a slave girl upon the Public 
Mart, 

Leave me! Leave me! Oh, my masters! I can 
never reach your heart. 

The story is a modern fairy tale, be- 
ginning with the friendship of two boys 
in Philadelphia — one an American, the 
other a mysterious foreigner. Strange 
emissaries of unknown origin from time 
to time appear, and in the third chapter a 
General of some unknown army reminds 
Nicholas of his duty, as a citizen of his 
native land, to return thereto for pur- 
poses of state. The American, now a 
young man, is persuaded to go with his 
friend, scenting a great mystery and the 
prospect of adventure, and the stately 
ocean liner carries the two away, bound 
to the Kingdom of Barbazonia. In this 
kingdom, perhaps, Jack the Giant Killer 
may have won renown or others of the 
mighty heroes of romance may have run 
the gamut of strenuous and valiant 
deeds ; for it is such a kingdom as Grau- 
stark, lost in the medley of southeastern 
European nationalities. Once there, the 
two men go like greyhounds through 
scenes of peril, intrigue, war and slaugh- 
ter, until Nicholas is hailed with the 
world-old cry: “The King is dead! 
Long live the King! ” 

Such a story is dependent so entirely 
upon the invention and ability of the 
author that this book is a compliment 
to Mr. Dilley’s skill as a writer; the 
Princess is the heroine of the narrative, 
and the American takes her home as 
his share of the harvest in a strange 
land. The reader will not find the King- 
dom of Barbazonia on the maps, but he 
will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that somewhere in our own country 
dwells the fairest flower of the strange 
land, no longer perforce masquerading 
as The Son of the Red Fox but become 
the Princess Solonika of the Castle of 
the Fox—his daughter and his only 
child. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
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A SCION OF A 





NOBLE FAMILY. 


By Rev. 0. WARREN SMITH. 


(See Frontispiece— page 488.) 


AST spring I wrote a certain out- 
door man that it was my purpose 
to spend a few days on Wolf 

River, in Wisconsin, fishing for white 
bass. In his reply he poked all manner 
of fun at me. ‘‘ White bass fishing, for- 
sooth! Only imbeciles and mental in- 
competents would be guilty of angling 
for that sunfish,” etc., etc. Then I riz in 
my righteous indignation (as our Aunt 
Samanthy would say) and handed my 
vitriolic correspondent a few. When I 
had finished, I imagined he looked like a 
last year’s five-cent ice-cream cone. 
First, then, the white bass is not, and 
has no connection with, a sunfish; he 
alone (of all our fresh-water bass, so 
called) has aristocratic connections; can 
swim in the best society, so to speak. He 
is a member of the family Serranide, to 
which also belongs our lordly stripéd bass 
of the salt water. No other member of 
the family save the yellow bass of the 
Lower Mississippi (which takes the place 
of the white bass in that section) is found 
in fresh water; though the white perch 
of the brackish waters of our Atlantic 
Coast is sometimes found in fresh-water 
lakes near the sea, landlocked by some 
accident probably. The yellow bass of 





the Lower Mississippi, which may be 
called a cousin of the white bass, belongs 
to the same genus as the white perch of 
our Eastern coast, though it is very simi- 
lar in color and form to the Northern 
fish. But probably my readers are not in- 
terested in that fish, so I will confine my 
remarks to the white bass of the Upper 
Mississippi—the bass with connections. 

Scientifically speaking, Roccus chrjsops 
(as the white bass is called by those 
learnéd gentlemen who must needs tag 
common things with Latin and Greek 
names) is not yet a century old; for it 
was in the year 1820 the christening oc- 
curred—Rafinesque, the French natural- 
ist, acting as god-father. His specimen 
came from near Louisville, Kentucky, for 
formerly this fish was quite common in 
the Ohio River, though today it is said to 
be rarely found there. Today the angler 
who would fish for this scion of nobility 
must seek him in Lake Erie, Lake Michi- 
gan, the Upper Mississippi River (espe- 
cially in what is known as Lake Pepin) 
or in Lake Winnebago, Wisconsin. The 
best time is of course in the spring—from 
the middle of May to the middle of June, 
when the fish make excursions up var- 
ious rivers, confluents of their home 
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waters, for the purpose of spawning. 
During this annual migration there are 
times when the rivers seem literally alive 
with white bass, and dozens and dozens 
of these beautiful fish are taken in a few 
hours by a single hook. Again, in com- 
mon with all fishing, there are days when 
not a single bass will be taken, though 
the patient angler cast most skillfully and 
assiduously, When a fish will, it wl; 
and when it won't, it qwon’t/ 

I just said that the white bass is a 
beautiful fish, and a glance at the illus- 
tration on page 488 surely confirms the 
statement. Mind you, I helped catch 
that string of fish, and that is the light 
rod and automatic reel I used in doing 
so. The color is a silvery white, with a 
greenish cast above and yellowish below. 
Notice the narrow dark lines running 
lengthwise of the body, six or more of 
them, very pronounced above the lateral 
line; those below not so pronounced and 
broken, or, as the fish-wise say, ‘‘not 
continuous.” The head is small, as should 
be that of any fish with aristocratic pre- 
tensions, though the mouth is large— 
sufficiently so to seize a rather large min- 
now. The under jaw is somewhat pro- 
truding, though it does not show in the 
picture; this, however, does not detract 
from the beauty of the fish. I sometimes 
think it adds to it. Deserving of special 
notice is the 4arge eye with its golden iris, 
from which it derives its name chrysops 
or “‘gold eye.” To fully appreciate the 
fine points of the fish, you should see it 
dashing through the water—for it is very 
lively on a hook, fighting energetically 
but briefly—or palpitating in a landing 
net, its body agleam with a thousand 
prismatic colors. Out of the water it is 
a living, glowing silver, though as sug- 
gested a moment ago, below the median 
line there is a suggestion of gold. And 
yet my correspondent accused me of im- 
becility for wishing to angle for such a 
flower among fishes! 

Probably some member of the Anvil 
Chorus will here arise to say that Chry- 
sops is not a game fish. Well, that de- 
pends upon what you mean by a game 
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fish. Truly, it will not fight like a 50- 
pound muscallonge or leap like an acro- 
batic rainbow trout, neither will it sound 
the depths and climb the skies as does 
the black bass; yet on light tackle it will 
give a good account of itself and satisfy 
the fisherman who appreciates the Poetry 
of Angling. The reason some men look 
down upon the fish is simply because 
they use long cane poles and snake the 
bass from the water as though it were a 
common bullhead instead of a scion of 
nobility. Don’t, don’t, dun't use heavy 
tackle when fishing for the white bass, 
and don’t catch a hundred, even if they 
are willing to bite. Satiation and appre- 
ciation can not dwell in the same boat. 
There is more sport in taking such a 
catch as is shown in our picture than in 
filling a wash-tub, unless you are simply 
working to secure meat. A four or five 
ounce rod is heavy enough (Now, keep 
gu et/) and either an automatic or click 
reel. Give the fish a chance to play and 
you will be agreeably surprised to find 
that he is possessed of more gameness 
than has been accredited to him. 1 have 
played a white bass for ten minntes—ten 
minutes of struggle, bending rod and 
singing line too. Some men would fall 
in love in the morning, get married in the 
afternoon, and say in the evening that 
courtship was much overrated. 

Most of my white bass fishing has been 
done on the Wolf River, below and above 
Gill’s Landing, though I have caught the 
fish in other streams and in the upper 
reaches of the Mississippi. However, 
when the bass flies come—you know the 
fellow that flies in our faces along towards 
the last of the month of flowers—my 
thought turns toward Wolf River, though 
not always are my feet privileged to jour- 
ney in that direction, for I belong to that 
class who must work or not eat. Even 
though there is a motto in my study 
which asserts /f Business interferes with 
Fishing, let the business go, not always 
dare I follow its advice. Still, many a 


time have.I pushed out my boat from the 
dock at Gill’s Landing and floated down 
with the murky tide of the Wolf to Big 
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Bend, Red Banks and even to Fremont. 
In days gone by I have taken scores and 
scores of white bass in a single day ; more 
recently such a catch as is figured in our 
illustration—not because the fish are 
more difficult to capture now but because 
I have learned that enjoyment comes not 
from many fish but from a seeing eye and 
an appreciative heart. Once I fished for 
fish; now I fish for a good time, and am 
myself my own good time. If that ap- 
pears an enigma, riddle it out. So, as 
the years come and go, hairs disappear 
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ways use a light fly rod. More and 
more is this fish coming into its own, as 
we fishermen are learning to angle more 
scientifically—tto appreciate the playing 
of a fish rather than its capture. Then 
too, when we understand that the white 
bass has connections (as the country peo- 
ple say), their gleaming bodies take ona 
new dignity and interest. Nowhere are 


the birds more plentiful than along the 


Wolf when the white bass run, and no- 
where do they sing with greater sweet- 
ness and abandonment. Come, brothers! 











THE HANNAH HOUSE. —At Gill's Landing, Wolf River, Wisconsin. 


Photo by H. MONTGOMERY, Hartfurd, Wisconsin. 





and those that remain turn grey; yet 
each recurrent spring time finds me think- 
ing of this little appreciated scion of no- 
bility, and when possible I visit a white 
bass water and angle and dream. While 
as a rule we think of Chrysops only when 
the year is young; yet in the lakes in- 
habited by them they may be taken at all 
seasons of the year—sometimes on the 
surface with flies, but more often with 
small minnows from the depths. Min- 
nows are the best bait, but for the sake 
of sport and enjoyment one should al- 


let us hear the birds and catch a few 
white bass. 





TROUTING ON HALF-WAY RIVER. 





Many trout streams have won for 
themselves choice and. honored places in 
my memory, and not the least among 
them is a certain one which rejoices in 
the picturesque name of Half-way River. 
The name itself is very much of a mys- 
tery. Most names mean something, or 
are supposed to, but why Half-way 
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River? Why any one should give such 
a name to such a trout stream is indeed 
a puzzle. However, I am only too glad 
to accept the stream with thankfulness, 
name and all, and let it go at that. Ever 
since old enough to be trusted out of the 
front yard, and to understand the mys- 
teries which attend the extraction of a 
fish hook from the slack on one’s trous- 
ers, trouting has been a sort of mania 
with me. So that I have always consid- 
ered the day when the law on trout goes 
off as the most important day in the cal- 
endar. In my early years, Fourth of 
July and even Christmas (important 
though they were) sank into insignifi- 
cance as compared with the opening of 
the trout season. As I grew older, the 
day became, if anything, more precious, 
and for me to miss an angling trip on the 
first day of the season has always been 
akin to a real disaster. 

On Opening Day, this year, I planned 
to go with an intimate chum commonly 
known as Fat; not because he possessed 
an over-abundant supply of adipose tis- 
sue (for the name fitted him as poorly 
as the name of our trout stream fits it) 
but it was easy to say and filled the bill 
quite well. We made elaborate plans. 
The stream was some 30 miles away, and 
the train would put us on the ground at 
10:30; not half early enough, but the 
best we could do under the circumstances. 
We had a supply of grub put up that 
would have brought moisture to the 
mouth of a professional epicure. Among 
other things were some oranges — six of 
them; count ’em!—nice big, juicy 
oranges, the best thing in the world 
wherewith to wash down a chicken sand- 
wich. Little did we suspect the impor- 
tant role which said oranges would play 
in the drama of the following day. 

The next morning found us duly 
headed for Half-way River. The worst 


of it was that everybody in the State 
seemed headed in the same direction, and 
on the same business, while more kept 
getting on at every station through 
which we passed. Half-way River is a 
good stream, a corker even; but, like any 
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other trout stream, it isn’t worth a coun- 
terfeit copper if fifty or more ambitious 
anglers have fished on down ahead of 
you, doing their worst. At length we 
came to the getting-off place and accord- 
ingly got off. So did about ninety-nine 
hundred other fishermen, and, lining the 
brook, were to be seen yet others who 
had been on the ground before the train 
pulled in. The outlook for trout was not 
exactly gorgeous. We fished the stream 
faithfully for nearly a mile, but it was a 
discouraging proposition. At the end of 
the first hour I had taken but two trout, 
while Fat had not a single fish to his 
credit. The brook had already been 
fished to death; so much so that the trout 
were not at all inclined to bite. 

“Let’s grub,” suggested Partner, as 
we came to a convenient and comfortable 
place. 

“T’m on!” was my cordial response, 
and we opened up those delicious sand- 
wiches, the cake, and the oranges. Part- 
ner sunk his shining tusks into a helpless 
sandwich with a faint mumble of delight, 
and you may be sure that I didn’t waste 
many seconds in following his example. 
We were just finishing the meal — leav- 
ing part of the grub, including four 
oranges, till later—-when a small boy 
hove in sight. He had the most unique 
outfit it has ever been my privilege to 
examine: A homemade creel, a home- 
made rod, a homemade everything. He 
regarded us and the orange peelings with 
marked tokens of interest and then in- 
quired: “Catch anything?” 

“Not worth writing home about,” I 
responded, letting out my belt a couple 
of notches. “ Competition’s a little too 
keen here today.” 

“Come up on the train?” he queried 
further. 

I answered in the affirmative, and then 
in turn asked as to his luck. 

“ Oh, middling,” was the reply, deliv- 
ered with an assumed air of modesty. 

“Let’s see ’em,” grunted Partner. 

The lad very willingly emptied out his 
creel. 

“Shades of Izaak Walton!” gasped 
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my companion, and hastily approached 
for a closer examination. 

The boy had poured forth a shining 
heap of trout. There must have been a 
dozen and the smallest was a good half- 
pounder. “ How did you do it?” I cried. 

“T was the first feller down the brook 
this morning,” he rejoined, “ and it was 
a cinch, honest! Why, they just gobbled 
the bait! I got two ten-inchers in that 
hole below the dam, close by the station.” 

“ Think there’s any chance for us fish- 
ing down the brook this afternoon?” I 
asked. 

“You might get a few but it’s not 
much use; too many down there before 
you. A feller don’t stand any chance on 
this brook the first day, unless he’s here 
early.” 

“Know any other place where we 
might get some good fishing? ” 

He looked at us doubtfully for a mo- 
ment; then at the orange peelings. 
“ Will you fellers promise to keep it dark 
if I put you wise?” 

“We'll keep it darker than the ace of 
spades,” I solemnly assured him. 

“ Got any more oranges?” 

“We have,” responded Partner, toss- 
ing him one. “And if you can put us 
next to some trout, there’s more where 
that one came from.” 

“Sand Creek!” reverently whispered 
our new friend. “Come on! I'll take 
you to it.” 

We questioned him further before ven- 
turing to put ourselves under his guid- 
ance and learned something more about 
Sand Creek. It seemed that this was a 
small stream which flowed into the main 
brook near its source — one that was un- 
known to the vast majority of anglers. 
It proved to be some miles distant, but 
we made good time pounding the road. 

“T’m afraid there won’t be many trout 
here,” I said, as I baited up with a plump 
garden hackle for the first attempt. “ Not 
enough water. A thirsty horse could 
drain this brooklet! ” 

“Huh!” snorted the guide. 
you try it!” 

I did try it—in a little bit of a pool 


“ Just 
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that could hardly boast a foot of water. 
The angle-worm had no sooner struck 
the surface than—Slap! three good trout 
leaped for it and one of them made con- 
nections. I exultantly creeled him, as 
well as two others from that same insig- 
nificant little pool; then turned to look at 
our grinning guide. 

“No trout here, hey?” he chuckled. 
“ Oh, no! of course not!” 

Did I forgive him that sarcasm? Well, 
rather! “ Here!” I called, as I moved 
on to another tiny pool; “ bury your teeth 
in that,” and I tossed him an orange. 

Fat was making an elaborate stalk on 
a cosy little hole beneath the roots of a 
sturdy old elm. I saw him crouched in 
eager expectation as his bait plumped 
down into the water. A moment later 
his rod shot back, bent into a beautiful 
curve, while a flashing trout was per- 
forming all sorts of stunts around the 
little pool. Then the rod _ suddenly 
straightened and an agonized look o’er- 
spread my companion’s countenance. I 
judged his half-pounder had escaped, and 
I sighed in sympathy with his distress. 
But the trout had not entirely disap- 
peared; he was frantically flopping in 
the shallow water near the edge of the 
stream. I saw Fat drop his useless rod 
and dive—literally dive—upon that trout, 
enfolding it in a voluminous embrace 
from which there was no escape. Pres- 
ently he arose, saturated but serene, 
triumphantly grasping that ten-inch trout 
in both hands; and a short time after- 
wards our appreciative guide was busily 
sucking away at Orange No. 3. “No 
trout here,” he chuckled, between sucks, 
“Oh, no!” 

That little trickle of water fairly 
swarmed with trout, many of them fin- 
gerlings, but enough good ones to make 
the game decidedly worth while. Fish- 
ing a large stream is of course more en- 
joyable, as the trout have a chance to 
give the angler a run for his money; but 
after our morning’s experience with the 
main stream we were quite willing to set- 
tle down to real angling, even if it were 
only a mere rivulet. 
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We fished on up that tiny branch for 
a half-mile or so, our youthful friend be- 
ing quite satisfied to follow along and 


look on. The branch petered down to 
practically nothing after the half-mile, 
and we reversed, picking up a trout here 
and there on the way back. Our two 
combined baskets made a splendid show- 
ing and we considered the four oranges 
which the lad had complacently tucked 
away into the capacious recess beneath 
his belt as well expended. Those oranges 
had won the day! 

It yet remained for us to fish down the 
main brook to the station, where we were 
to catch the 7:30 train home. The after- 
noon was still young, so we had plenty 
of time. Nor did our good luck desert 
us. At the time when we began work- 
ing down-stream a majority of the an- 
glers were concentrated about the lower 
end of the brook, having left the trout 
in comparative peace for an hour or two. 
The result was that they bit quite freely, 
and, while we didn’t capture as many as 
Sand Creek had netted, we accomplished 
enough to make the last leg of our jour- 
ney interesting, to say the least. 

As the sun finally dipped below the 
precipitous hills which rise on either side 
of Half-way River, we left the stream 
and took to the railroad track. As I had 
expected, we found a very sizable mob 
of anglers collected on the platform, 
waiting for the 7:30 Choo-choo. Those 
who were fortunate enough to have any 
fish at all were busy showing them, dilat- 
ing at length as to just how this partic- 
ular half-pounder met his fate or how 
that particular pounder failed to meet 
his; while the unfortunate ones were 
busy, as usual, in offering excuses to ac- 
count for the humiliating shortage. Fat 
and I mingled unobtrusively among the 
others, and it didn’t take us long to dis- 
cover that few of the other sportsmen 
had so good a showing for the day’s 
work as we had. “Gosh!” we heard one 
man say, whom I recognized as having 
been a fellow passenger that morning. 
“There wasn’t any chance for us! Bill 


and I didn’t get to fishing till 10:30, and 
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by then every blamed trout in the stream 
was afraid of his own spots!” Then, 
catching sight of me as a companion of 
the smoker, he enquired sympathetically : 
“ Nothing doing—was there, son?” 

The long, melodious blast of the ap- 
proaching train echoed down the valley. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” was my careless 
rejoinder, for he really seemed to expect 
some answer—and that was the cue for 
Fat and myself to open up our willow 
baskets. “ Holy Moses!” gasped our 
“nothing doing” friend. “ How did you 
fellows get all those trout?” 

As he spoke, out of the fast gathering 
gloom ahead burst the big, glaring eye of 
the locomotive. 

“ Hist!” I muttered with a cautious 
glance around ; “ keep it dark and I'll tell 
you the secret.” 2 . 

The train came rushing in, with a roar 
and a sharp hiss of escaping steam. 
“Yes?” he questioned eagerly, as we 
moved forward to the shout of All 
Aboard! “ Yes? What was it?” 

“It was the oranges that did it,” I sol- 
emnly affirmed. 

“Oranges!” he gawped. “The 
oranges did it!” And he glared uncom- 
prehendingly at me. 

“Sure!” I retorted. ‘“ We baited with 
oranges. That’s good dope. Better try 
it yourself next time.” 

Georce M. JoHNSON. 


——_ 


A LAND LUBBER’S EXPERIENCE. 








Seeing write-ups from many different 
parts of these glorious old United States 
of ours, I thought perhaps some of the 
readers of Sports AFIELD would like to 
hear something about the fishing in Pu- 
get Sound. Being out in Tacoma, Wash., 
visiting my brother last summer, I had 
some interesting experiences. Bro. 
George has lived in Tacoma many years 
and is familiar with all the good fishing 
grounds, as well as the dangerous cur- 
rents caused by the incoming and out- 
going tides. To a land lubber, who had 
never fished in salt water, he was cer- 




















tainly a handy man to have around. So, 
being a little fish hungry after a ten days 
ride on the’ cars (stopping off nights on 
our way out), I thought it about time to 
go and try for a salmon, and mentioned 
the subject to my brother. “Sure,” says 
he, “we must have meat”—and com- 
menced that minute to bring out his 
tackle, consisting of hand lines some 200 
ft. long, with piano-wire leaders 6 ft. in 
length—good stout ones too—with hooks 
attached that looked big enough and 
strong enough to hold a bear; he next 
dug up his tackle box and brought out 
spoons of various kinds. After polishing 
said spoons to a dazzling brightness, we 
took a car down-town, transferred to a 
Point Defiance car, and in less than an 
hour were at the Point and afloat in one 
of Liveryman Voss’s clinker-built boats. 
We had about 1%, miles to row before 
reaching the Lest grounds for salmon. 
However, I let out a spoon, hoping I 
might be lucky enough to get a strike, 
but all to no purpose. We finally arrived 
at the Point, and as we drew near | 
counted 43 boats containing from one to 
five fishermen each. Bro. George en- 
quired of several as to their luck, but 
the answers were all very discouraging. 
We are sons of an old fisherman, how- 
ever, and things like that could not stop 
us. So we rowed out into the current 
and joined the crowd. We made several 
rounds (which means start at the Point, 
go about one mile towards Gig Harbor 
across the Sound, and then into the eddy 
which carries us back to the Point) and 
were fortunate enough to see several fine 
fish caught, weighing from 10 to 20 lbs. 
We enquired as to the bait they were 
using and every one said, “Herring.” So 
I says to George: “How about getting 
some herring?” “Easy “enough,” says 
he; “there’s old man Hinton out there 
raking now. We can get what we want 
from him for a quarter.” We then rowed 
out to Mr. Hinton and made known our 
wants. He said he had a few, but would 
catch a few more for us and would row 
in in a few minutes. Wanting to get 
out of his way, we returned to the bank 
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immediately on the Point, ran the nose 
of our Loat upon the sand and waited 
for Mr. Hinicn to come in. We were 
not there more than ten minutes until in 
he came, saying he had had fine luck 
with his rake, and commenced to hand us 
some of the finest herring obtainable. 
Mr. Hinton is an old gentleman and not 
able to handie himself so quickly as he 
could have done forty years ago, and, 
being bothered by the slats in the bottem 
of his boat (where the herring had fall- 
en) was quite slow in making the deliv- 
ery. All at once there came to us the 
shrill notes of a steamer’s whistle. Bro. 
George says: “Hurry, Uncle! here comes 
the Nesqually!” Bro. George knew what 
that meant; but the land lubber from 
Iowa—-sitting in the stern and admiring 
the bait as the old gentleman slowly 
picked them out from between the slats 
—paid no attention. Now, the Nesqually 
is a fair-sized steamer, plying between 
Tacoma and Olympia, up one day and 
back the next, and is a fast boat, throw- 
ing a large swell—particularly as she 
comes into the Eddy at the Point. She 
also runs very close in there, as the 
water is very deep. All at once she 
showed up, not fifty feet away !—Land- 
lubber in the stern, Bro. George hurry- 
ing the old fisherman, and the nose of 
our boat on the shore. The old gentle- 
man was digging out just one more bait, 
and Alas! it was too late to regain the 
oar to shove off with, before the first 
wave struck us! That caused land-lub- 
ber to sit up and take notice, and about 
this time the large wave got to us. Talk 
about waves! Well, that wave came into 
our boat at least five feet high! I had 
not fully realized what was coming and 
still sat in the stern until Wave No. 2 
got in his work, and then O me! O my! 
Well, Bro. George was on his feet when 
No. 1 struck us and as old Mr. Five-foot 
Wave came to see us he fell flat on the 
bottom of our boat, reached out and 
grabbed a log and hung on for dear life. 
Well, if ever a boat and two fishermen 
went to the bottom of the sea, here are 
two that did the trick. But fortunately 
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the water was only some four feet deep 
at the stern, and, besides a good wetting, 
no damage was done to anything but our 
lunch, which was in an open pail. But 
with light heart we scrambled ashore, 
grabbed everything we could see afloat, 
pulled our boat out on the bank, gave 
her a good washing out, found Uncle 
Hinton again (whose boat had been 1id- 
ing free and was all right), got a her- 
ting apiece and took to the current again. 
But by the time we had got to fishing 
again it was pretty late, and we had no 
luck. I had one strike, Mr. Salmon get- 
ting my herring—causing me to return 
to the spoon, with which I had no suc- 
cess. No doubt many of my readers will 
not understand what I meant when I said 
the old fisherman was raking bait, so I 
will try to explain. - A rake is a piece of 
straight-grained wood, either fir or white 
pine, some 12 or 14 ft. long. About 6 
ft. from the end it is beveled to a sharp 
edge; the balance of the rake is used as 
a handle. They are usually made 3 inches 
wide where the wires are driven in. 
Then steel or tempered copper wire is 
driven in a half inch apart, the full 
length of the beveled 6 feet, each wire 
being as sharp as a needle. The raking 
is done by a man standing in the bow of 
his boat. Coming to a school of herring, 
he runs his rake straight down into the 
water from the bow of the boat; then, 
bringing the rake up among the school, 
these little needle points will frequently 
catch as many as a dozen or more. There 
being no barbs on these wires, all you 
have to do is to bring your rake up 
alongside your boat, give your rake a 
one-quarter turn, and Mr. Herring is 
captured. Well, after going through 
this strenuous day without getting a sal- 
mon, I says to Bro. George, “Can’t we 
buy one? Let’s not go home skunked. 
What will our wives say if we come 
back empty handed? So,” I suggested, 
“T’ll pay for the fish, and you tell, and 
stick to it, the manner in which we land- 
ed him.” And he says, “Row away!” 


We soon came to a boat landing, where 
we found our old friend Mr. Hinton, 
who had caught an 11-pound salmon, 
which dressed 8%, Ibs. I produced 65 
cents; Bro. George rolled Mr. Salmon 
in paper, and we took the car for home, 
where we arrived very hungry but feel- 
ing fine after our salt-water bath. Then 
Bro. George bravely told what an awful 
fight that salmon had put up. Land-lub- 
ber’s wife believed every word, but there 
was a funny looking smile ran across 
Bro. George’s wife’s face as she said: 
“Hurry and wash yourselves! the clam 
fritters are ready.” Ww. C. Gordon. 


AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 





Some time since I happened upon a 
little discovery which may be of interest 
and profit to your readers. The idea oc- 
curred to me that perhaps a fish would 
scale easier after being scalded with 
boiling water! I tried it on a pike, which 
is a very difficult fish to scale, and Hey, 
Presto! off came the scales with a single 
scrape of the knife! The scalding was 
accomplished by simply pouring boiling 
water over the fish from a tea-kettle. 
Not only did the scales come off easily, 
but the slippery coating of the fish was 
coagulated by the heat, so that the fish 
was no longer slippery and so could be 
easily held in the hands for cleaning. 
Another advantage is that the scales, 
after being scalded, do not fly every- 
where but come off in a bunch on the 
knife; so that the operation of cleaning 
can be done in the kitchen sink; and, 
lastly, the fish tastes far better for the 
external scalding. Possibly you can 
make a note of this for Sports AFIELD. 

FRANKLIN Haw ey, M. D. 





Mrs. A. B. Gotpstein of Spokane 
holds the record for bass, caught in 
Hayden Lake, Idaho. She landed 69 
fish, the largest weighing a little more 
than 2% Ibs. She used live minnows 
for bait. 
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TROUT FISHING IN CANADA. 





Ia the following passage the reader 
sees the transformation of the ordinary 
citizen and man of business into a disci- 
ple of Izaak Walton—lost to all sense of 
the importance of anything but fishing. 
I know that we must be getting pretty 
close to the rapids; the roar told us that. 
Fred parted the bushes and began caper- 
ing on the log. At our feet was a deep, 
shadowy pool with a little private water- 
fall of its own. It was a sort of quiet 
side street to the 
main thoroughfare; 
out there the trees 
canopied it. Fred 
clung with one arm 
to a tree trunk and 
dropped his three 
flies into those mys- 
terious waters. That 
is, he would have 
dropped them if 
the trout hadn't 
jumped and grab- 
bed the flies before 
they reached the 
water. ‘Oh, my 
boy!” said Fred, 
with repressed 
emotion, “here I 
shall settle down to 
a contented and 
tranquil old age.” 
But we did not set- 





the torrent on the far side; sometimes 
over the bank of a precipice. Jim joined 
us to see why we were delaying the de- 
parture of the expedition. He came to 
chasten and to hurry us. He made just 
one cast and then was lost to all sense of 
duty, even to the flight of time. His 
Lordship followed Jim. He came to tell 
us (what Jim some hours before had come 
to tell us) that our thoughtless stop was 
delaying the departure of the expedition. 
He was just as indignant and logical and 
right in his contention as Jim had been. 
We pressed a rod 
into His Lordship's 
hand. Two hours 
later we had to lay 
violent hands upon 
him, because this 
time George had 
come to look for us 
and it was getting 
dark. 

My final depart- 
urefrom thecollege 
campus one June 
nighta considerable 
number of years 
ago was no more 
reluctant than my 
departure from that 
wild trout-sur- 
rounded rock—the 
centre of the Cat 
Portage Rapids. 
We tell of it now in 





tle down. That's 
the restless ambi- 
tion of a trout fish- 
erman. When he hooks his first pound 
trout he’s sure that life holds no other 
work. After the third pound trout he 
wonders if there isn’t a pound-and-a-half 
trout in the next pool. His first two- 
pounder fires the ambition to make it four. 
Finally ambition or greed had driven us 
right out into the middle of the rapids, 
with such a din all about us that we had 
to scream into each other's ears. There 
was a sort of granite backbone through 
the centre of that mad water and we fished 
from that—casting sometimes over into 
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whispers, and I— 
I dream of it, par- 
ticularly when the 
big city has been grinding one with un- 
usual brutality and brain and body are 
praying Memory to bring a little relief. 
Bluevale, Ontario. M.S. Watson. 


we 
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On this page we present a photo. of 
Mrs. H. Clay Shaw of Louisiana, Mo., 
with two bass, weighing respectively 4 
and 5% lbs., caught in the Illinois River, 
near Havana. Both Mr. and Mrs. Shaw 
are enthusiastic anglers—fishing the 
waters of Wisconsin and Illinois with 
marked success each year. 


ANGLER. 


























THE OUTWITIING OF OLD PEG LEG. 


By WESLEY RAY. 


ITH due apologies to the Ananias 
Club, I will proceed to relate a 
story of the marvelous cunning 
of a wary old red fox that inhabited a 
certain rock den in the side of a steep 
ravine in the hills of Eastern Kentucky, 
known as The Knobs. That this fox 
did really exist, and, for fear that I shall 
afterwards receive an invitation to swell 
the already large membership of the 
above mentioned club, I will say that I 
have two witnesses to substantiate this 
narrative; also you have my word that I 
shall endeavor to keep within the straight 
and narrow way—a very difficult thing 
for a fox hunter to do! Indeed, I was 
inclined to be skeptical about the stories 
afloat concerning this particular fox, 
until we took it into our heads to in- 
vestigate the matter for ourselves. 
Accordingly, Billie McNutt, Bob New- 
ling and the humble scribe, with five 
Kentucky foxhounds, set out for the 
headwaters of the Kinikiknic—a dis- 
tance of some twenty-eight miles. We 
found lodging with an old farmer by the 
name of Rowlings, who was a great fox 
hunter and a right congenial fellow. 
From Rowlings we learned that the 
stories going the rounds about Peg Leg 
were quite true. We had naturally 


wondered a great deal why the old fox 
had acquired the name of Peg Leg. Our 
host explained things thus: Several 
years ago, a trapper down on Raccoon 
Creek had succeeded in enticing the 
crafty old fellow into a steel trap; but 
the next morning only a fore-paw re- 
mained to tell the story of the tragedy, 
and from that time on the fox hunters 
and farmers could easily tell whether or 
not it was the trail of Peg Leg—for 
there, in the snow or sand, was the tell- 
tale three paws and a peg. Notwith- 
standing the fact that this old fox had 
been persistently hunted and trapped for 
years, he was still very much at large 
and living off the fat of the land, his 
principal bill-of-fare being choice young 
geese and chickens from the farmers’ 
poultry yards. 

Two days after our arrival there came 
a light snow fall and the temperature 
went down to about Zero—just the ideal 
weather for fox hunting—and you can 
bet that there was some hustling in the 
wee sma’ hours o’ the morning at Farmer 
Rowlings’ plantation upon the third 
morning of our arrival! The settlers, a 
dozen or more, were on hand with two 
fine packs of hounds. Our aim was to 
work in relays, as we understood that 
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the trail which the fox invariably took 
was a circle, or, to be exact, a double 
circle. Our plan was to station a pack 
half-way on the first circle and one the 
same distance on the other circle. Our 
hounds were to have the first heat. We 
went first to a laurel bed, where, we were 
informed, Peg Leg could almost always 
be started. We worked this laurel bed 
through without success. We scouted 
the entire territory over—but no Peg 
Leg! We did succeed in getting two 
small foxes up, but they offered little 
sport and were run in in a couple of 
hours. We retired at nightfall—hungry 
and tired out, but determined to try our 
fortune next day. 

That night the weather softened a 
little and by daylight next morning the 
sky was overcast with dark storm clouds 
and it threatened snow. But, nothing 
daunted, we hiked out for the ridges and 
were successful in getting old Peg Leg 
up about 10 a. m, and off our pack went 
—bearing west. As we had no inten- 
tions of following, we sat down and 
listened to the thrilling music. At times 
the bell-like notes would sound soft and 
subdued as they dropped into a low ly- 
ing dell; by and by to increase in vol- 
ume as they would top a high ridge. 
Finally, as we strained our ears listen- 
ing, the last echo died away upon the 
mountainside. They were now probably 
in the Green Briar Country, almost south 
of us, a settler said. We sat and smoked, 
while the natives told us wonderful 
stories of Peg Leg’s endurance on the 
trail. By and by there came to our ears 
the lisping, quavering, short baying of 
the other pack and they were bearing 
down on us from the north and crowd- 
ing the game too, as was attested by the 
sharp, snappy yelps of the hounds. On 
they came and we sat very still, though 
I will confess that I had a strong impulse 
to jump up and give a mighty yell! 
(Old fox hunters will understand). 

I sighted the fox first. He was in- 
deed a magnificent specimen—a mon- 
arch of his kind. He was badly worried, 
and his brush, which was very large, 
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was dragging. The pack was not thirty 
yards behind him, when he circled to 
the east of us and onto the other trail. 
“Them’s his old tricks again!” one of 
our companions remarked, and just a 
few moments afterwards, when the last 
dog was out of sight, the leader began 
to hesitate—sending out to his mates 
long-drawn-out, whining yelps, as if 
baffled. We hurried along to where the 
dogs had scattered and were endeavor- 
ing to pick up the trail. In front of us 
was a steep ravine, where, long years 
ago, a large poplar had fallen, the butt 
of which yet rested upon the stump— 
the top reaching probably eighty feet 
down the drain and to a shelly rock 
ledge. At last the pack took up the 
trail again, which led them across the 
head of the ravine and on across the 
ridge. That it was a cold trail, there 
could be no doubt. So here indeed was 
a puzzling proposition and no mistake! 
I had my ideas about it, however, and 
after I had communicated them to my 
companions they too were convinced 
that I must be right. 

We concealed ourselves where we 
could command a good view of the log 
and ledge and patiently awaited develop- 
ments. After what seemed hours, we 
caught the distant sound of the pack, 
coming in from the southwest, and in a 
little while we could tell that it was the 
third pack. There had evidently been 
no hitch in the change and they too 
were crowding the game. I heard a 
slight scratching sound on the log, and, 
looking in that direction, saw a medium 
sized dog fox trotting up the log. When 
he reached the stump, he gave a mighty 
leap—alighting fully twenty feet away, 
and, crossing the ravine somewhat be- 
low where the dogs had previously 
crossed, he disappeared rapidly up the 
hill and in a few moments we caught 
sight of the incoming fox. Like a flash 
it passed us, leaped upon the log and in 
the fraction of a moment it whisped the 
length of the log and disappeared under 
the shelly rock. When the hounds came 
up they promptly balked, and after.a 
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smart delay straightened out upon the 
cold trail of the other fox. Now this was 
beginning to be very interesting, as the 
last animal in was a female. Where was 
old Peg Leg? was the question that we 
asked each other. It was reasonable to 
suppose that he was yet under the shelly 
rock, since he had made the first run. 

After eating a lunch—for it was high 
noon—we again took up our watch and 
waited and watched for the incoming 
pack. Hours passed, and at last, to our 
surprise, old Peg Leg crept out from 
under the shelly ledge and came trot- 
ting up the log. He appeared to be un- 
easy. Ever and anon he would prick 
up his ears and listen for a long time— 
looking in the direction whence the 
hounds would come. Then he leapt 
off the log and ran off in the direction 
the vixen had taken. We started in 
pursuit and had not gone far, when three 
mighty blasts from a conch shell told us 
that the fox had been run in. When 
we came to the men and dogs (which 
were well along on the home stretch) 
we found the dog fox lying stretched 
upon the ground and the party much 
chagrined, because, after all, it wasn’t 
old Peg Leg! When we had explained 
how the foxes had been working the re- 
lay game on us, and when we had at last 
convinced them that we were really not 
guying them, they were eager to con- 
tinue the hunt and try to get the old 
trickster up again, if possible. But old 
Peg Leg was not to be entrapped easily! 
He had scooted for the laurel bluffs, 
where it was impossible to chase him 
with any prospect of his capture. 

I was informed the other day that old 
Peg Leg had met his Waterloo at the 
hands of acur dog. This cunning old 
Reynard was in the habit of concealing 
himself near a hen roost, while his con- 
federate, at a safe distance from the 
farmer’s dwelling, would set up a teas- 
ing Yap! yap! yap! which would bring 
the dogs out pell-mell after the intruder 
of their dreams. When the premises 
were vacated by all the dogs, old Peg 
Leg would help himself to a choice 
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fowl! Cunning as was this old fox, he 
worked this game once too often. A 
bench-legged fice got onto his little 
game, and, as Peg Leg lay concealed 
one night near a hen house, he was 
pounced upon by this miserable little 
mongrel. And thus perished ignobly 
the Monarch of the Knobs! 


LONG TOM AND SHORTY DUFF. 


It was six long years ago that I first 
became acquainted with Jarkes. That 
same memorable day marks the time 
when his gun was christened Long Tom 
and mine Shorty Duff. It was all brought 
about by a long string of circumstances. 
For two years both spring and fall I had 
been the lone Nimrod on a certain duck 
pond about 6 miles northeast of Lincoln, 
Neb. I discovered it one day while 
hunting rabbits, and, as it was located in 
the centre of a large cornfield, no one 
from the city knew of its existence. 
During good duck weather my bag had 
always ranged from 6 to 20 ducks, and, 
needless to say, whenever I was warmly 
ensconced in my own little blind on Pin- 
tail (as I had named the lake) I was de- 
lightfully happy. 

This particular morning was an ideal 
fall duck morning. An hour before 
daylight I threw out my decoys, and 
then, after straightening the blind a 
little, sat down to patiently await the 
coming of the dawn. That night the 
fast approaching Winter had bestowed 
our first freeze upon us, and there was. 
quite a heavy scum of ice upon the 
water. The wind was blowing strongly 
from the north and long before it was 
near light enough to shoot several 
bunches of ducks whistled over my 
head. Then those signs began to ap- 
pear which every early riser knows 
means the coming of daylight. The 








wind died down and a silent chill, bring- 
ing with it a biting frost, settled over 
everything. The early light was just 
beginning to diffuse in the east, when I 
was startled by a large bunch of spike- 
tails whizzing southward, high overhead. 














—— 
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This made me realize that I was out 
there to hunt ducks and not to enjoy the 
sunrise, and none too soon—for I again 
heard the Swish! of wings and as I 
dropped down low in the blind I saw 
another bunch of pintails coming straight 
toward me. These, however, were also 
very high, and as I judged them to be 


taken for a muskrat hill, I saw two sharp 
spurts of fire and at the same instant 
three of the speeding ducks crumpled 
up and came to the ground with a Thud! 
I don’t know whether I was the most 
surprised at the wonderful long shot or 
at the fact that some one else was shoot- 
ing on what I considered to be my pri- 














Showing the Author with his Shorty Duff and his Shooting Chum, Jarkes, with his Long Tom. 





clear out of range I hugged the earth 
and let them go by. As they passed 
over my decoys they lowered just a trifle 
and then swung on over the other end 
of the pond. Then I received one of the 
greatest surprises of my life. From a 
dark hummock of weeds about 100 yards 
down the shore, and which I had always 


vate lake. At any rate my surprise 
quickly turned to wrath, and, raising up 
in my blind, I yelled with all my might: 
“Hey there! if you ain’t careful how 
you aim that Long Tom of yours, you’re 
liable to knock a piece out of the sky!” 

‘You rube, you!” was the quick re- 
tort, “what kind of a fowling piece have 
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you got there, any way? Must be a 
Shorty Duff! Those birds were just in 
fine range.” 

That was the last straw! He could 
cuss me all he wanted to and not ruffle 
my feelings a bit, but when it came to 
applying such evil sounding epithets as 
that to my Remington automatic (which 
I had always considered to be one of the 
best duck guns in the country), why, 
that was a different matter, and accord- 
ingly I jumped out of the blind and 
rushed down to where he stood. What 
was said between us at that time has now 
passed into silent history ard only the 
fact remains that from that time until this 
day Jarkes and I always take our hunt- 
ing trips together and his gun (a 12-ga. 
Ithaca hammerless with 32-inch barrels) 
is always spoken of as Long Tom and 
mine as Shorty Duff. I understand his 
manner of hunting and he understands 
mine. When in the blind together we 
sometimes exchange guns, but if the 
circumstances call for a long, far reach- 
ing shot, it is Long Tom that speaks up 
and does the work, and if the shot be 
close in, with lots of chance to scatter, 
it is Shorty Duff that breaks the silence. 

W. O. WIDENER. 


— 


THE PROPER GUN. 


At the very beginning of this article 
there are two or three things I wish 
your readers to particularly remember. 
First, I have had an experience of over 
60 years with guns, both muzzle and 
breech loading. Next, that there is no 
intention on my part to write of any 
particular make of gun. Also, what is 
here given has nothing to do with guns 
used by duck shooters or by those who 
are devoted to smashing clay targets 
thrown from traps; for in duck shooting 
my experience has heen very limited, 
and in target shooting I take not the 
slightest interest, and so am not compe- 
tent to write of these things. It is of 
the gun used by the shooter of upland 
game and of the shooter himself that I 
write. Right here I will ask and reply 
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to a question (and I believe there will be 
few who will say that I do not answer 
correctly). Taking them just as they 
come, How many men who shoot are 
really and truly crack shots? My reply 
is, Not more than 10 out of 50—if in- 
deed there be that many. Now, I am 
taking it for granted that all of these 
men are true blue, genuine sportsmen. 
Men who, when they shoot at game, 
wish to do one of two things and never 
to do the third. The two things are 
that they wish either to make an instan- 
taneous kill or a clean miss. The thing 
they especially wish ot to do is to 
wound game and have it escape. I hold 
that every man worthy of the name of 
Sportsman has a sense of honor in these 
things; otherwise, he is ot a sportsman. 
To those who are not crack shots, I 
here will give the name of the average 
shooter. There has been within the last 
few years much said and written of guns 
of a smaller bore than the usual 12- 
gauge. Much of this matter has been 
instructive; some of it amusing (to me) 
and some ofit absurd. Chas. Askins, in 
his excellent book The American Shot- 
gun, when treating of the different 
gauges, writes thus of the 12.bore: 
“Of all shotguns, it is the nearest to an 
all-purpose weapon—being unequaled 
for trap-shooting under present condi- 
tions, excellent on wild-fowl, and as 
good as the best for upland work.” He 
should have said “excellent for wild- 
fowl at moderate ranges” ; for, if built 
of a weight to withstand heavy loads for 
long-range shooting and bored full 
choke, then the high initial velocity of 
the shot charge causes the charge to 
ball and gives a poor and scattered pat- 
tern, more apt (if a hit be made) to crip- 
ple than to kill. I may say here, once 
for all, that this rule applies to all guns, 
no matter what the size of the bore. 
Like the 12, the 16 and 20 bore have 
their place, and, in the right hands, do 
good work at moderate and sportsman- 
like ranges—say, up to 35 yds.; but, 
notwithstanding all that has been writ- 
ten of them, I hold them unfit for the 
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average shot—for reasons I will relate 
further on. In the hands of the crack 
shot, they are all right. The usual shot 
charges for 12-bores on upland game 
(taking No. 8 as the size most frequent- 
ly used) are from 1% to 11% ounces. 
Taking Tatham Bros.’ shot as a stand- 
ard make, there are 39) pellets to the 
ounce. This would be approximately 
448 pellets in a 1 4%4-ounce load. 

The full-choke gun (known technical- 
ly as a 70 per cent. one) will put three- 
quarters (or near that) of the charge in 
a 30 inch circle at 40 yds., or 336 pel- 
lets. But the average shot finds this 
much too close for his skill, or rather 
want of it; so he gets a 60 or 50 per 
cent. gun, as he finds it far more effect- 
ive in his hands. 

Now, the 20-gauge standard shot 
load, Mr. Askins tells us, is seven- 
eighths of an ounce or 343 pellets. We 
will suppose that the gun is a 60 per 
cent. one; or, in other words, it’ puts 
about 230 pellets in the circle at 35 yds. 
Both of the targets show an equally 
even distribution of the pellets in the 12 
and the 20-bore guns; but there is a 
difference in the number of pellets of 116 
pellets, which, in its turn, means a much 
more open pattern, with a greater chance 
of missing the bird, or, what is much 
worse, of having it get away crippled, to 
die a painful and lingering death—an 
occurrence for which the true sportsman 
has a horror. 

It is the same, in a somewhat lesser 
degree, with the 16-gauge. Quite often 
I have heard it claimed that a 20-gauge 
is “a much more sportsmanlike gun to 
use than a 12”—one of the absurd 
claims, I have called it, when the aver- 
age shot uses the gun. Those who 
make this assertion claim that the bird 
has a better chance of escape than would 
be the case if a 12-gauge were used. 
They do not, however, qualify this as- 
sertion by adding that the bird has a 
better chance of getting away wounded 
(as is really the case when the gun is 
used by the average shooter). That 
hoth the 16 and 20-bore guns, when 


built of proper length and weight, are 
lighter than the 12-bore (also of right 
length and weight), none can deny; and 
the same can be said of the cartridges 
used in them. But to claim that they 
are for any save exceedingly skillful 
shooters better than the 12- gauge, seems 
to me to be stretching the question too 
far, as regards the average shooter. 

Referring once more to Mr. Askins’ 
book, he does not seem to believe in 
light-weight guns; yet the gun I now 
use is a 12-gauge with 28-inch barrels 
and weighs 6 pounds 9 ounces; and, of 
all the hundred and more guns I have 
tested, it is the most killing one for me 
that I have ever used. Strang: ly enough, 
Mr. Askins recently had built to his 
order an 8-pound 16 gauge gun; yet he 
says in his book that “the weight of the 
gun must be in proportion to its bore.” 
Does not that eight pounds look a little 
inconsistent for a 16.bore? Away back 
in the seventies, when the choke-bore 
first came out, every shooter thought he 
must have a choke-bore, even though 
he was an inferior shot. What was the 
result? Just what I then predicted. The 
guns were found to be outshooting their 
users, and today (except for ducks and 
trap-shooting) not more than one gun 
out of ten used for upland game is a 
full-choke. 

To come down to plain and incontro- 
vertible facts, every gun has its proper 
place. In the hands of the highly skilled 
shot, the 16 and 20 bore guns are the 
“more sportsmanlike.” If they are full 
or three-quarter choke they will be very 
effective; but, if of lesser choke or of 
cylinder bore, they will prove to be dis- 
appointments to the average shooter for 
the reasons I have given above. That 
the 16 and 20-bore will and do occasion- 
ally make clean kills at very long range, 
is admitted; but to claim that they will 
do it always is claiming too much. Mr, 
Askins was right when he claimed that, 
of all shotguns, the 12-gauge is “the 
nearest to an all-purpose weapon” of 
any made; and when I say that I fully 
agree with him on this point, I do not 
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wish it thought that I am not a believer 
in the smaller gauges, for such is not 
the case. I have here tried to show 
that, in the right hands, they do fine 
work; but for what I have herein termed 
the average shooter, I say that the 12- 
bore is THE ONE GUN—above and beyond 
all competitors for all-round work. No 
doubt what I have here written will be 
criticised severely by many worthy men. 
So were my opinions as regarded the 
full-choke guns, years ago. Later on 
many of those who had derided my 
Opinions on that subject, learned that 
they had been wrong and wrote me pri- 
vately, asking pardon for their previous 
attacks upon me. . 
Tuos. C, Assort (“ Recapper”). 





ABOUT OWLS. 


There are many kinds of owls. They 
are especially “hooked up” for noctur- 
nal business. During daylight they make 
themselves very scarce and are as quiet 
as a mummy 100 feet below the surface. 
Their extraordinary big eyes are made 
for a purpose—to let all the light in 
possible, so as to enable them to cateh 
and devour all kinds of small animals 
and some birds. Nature has made it 
easy for them to feast on fresh meat 
every night, and, fortunately for them, 
the game is easiest captured when most 
needed—during wintry weather, with 
snow onthe ground. They hover, 10, 
20 or 30 feet up in the air, and, when a 
rat or rabbit sticks its nose out, pounce 
down on the unsuspecting animal and 
bury their sharp talons in its body. 

While walking in a snow-covered 
meadow in Old Missouri last winter, I 
noticed several bunches of rabbit hair 
and the head and feet of rabbits—plain- 
ly showing that Mr. Owl had left his in- 
criminating card. They can be caught 
—every one of them—by erecting a pole 
10 to 1§ ft.long. The upper (small) end 
of it should be sawed off, a small steel 
trap set, and the trap fastened by two 
pieces of leather nailed to the sawed-off 
end, the chains being fastened securely 
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to the pole. The pole can be stood up 
in a hole or by the side of a fence, to 
which it is tied. Mr. Owl is sure to get 
his foot in it, as he will not light in a 
leafy tree if a dead tree be near. He 
wants a clear coast. A friend once shot 
an owl that was wearing a small steel 
trap on one foot that hampered it great- 
ly. The trap can be put near the chicken 
roost or out in the field. We once caught 
five owls (the whole family) in this way. 
Owls are crazy for fish—worse than cats. 
They can swallow a fish 3 times as large 
as one would guess. We once heard a 
big racket among the chickens in a tree, 
on a moonlight night. Cautiously ap 

proaching, we saw an owl on a limb be- 
side a hen, trying to push her off. Every 
time he gave her a hunch she squalled. 
On relating it, an old gentleman threw 
some light on the subject by saying that 
the owl could not handle her on a limb. 
His object was to get her in the air and 
catch her on the fly—after the manner 
of fish-hawks and eagles. We have seen 
the performance often on the Sacramento 
River in California. The fish-hawk, with 
half-expanded wings, would descend like 
a bullet—striking the water with such 
force as to stun the fish, grabbing it in 
its talons and flying away. But there 
was another act. The eagle (always on 
the alert) went right after the hawk and 
caused it to drop the fish—the Bird of 
Freedom catching it before it struck the 
water. Our neighbor once heard a dis- 
turbance out in his chicken house. He 
got up and went to it and all was quiet. 
He closed the door, which had been left 
open. The next morning he went out 
and opened the door—when a great big 
old owl swept by him, bound for the tall 
timber! The owl had been the cause 
of all the trouble, and when the door 
was closed for the night he very philo- 
sophically kept quiet and saved his 
bacon. W. B. Parsons, M. D. 





SHOOTING prospects in the Northwest 
are full of promise, as only a limited 
amount of hunting was done the past sea- 
son, with practically no market hunting. 














A FOUR-FOOTED BIRD. 

The evolutionary theory that birds 
are descended from reptilian ancestors 
is confirmed by a bird in the possession 
of Edward M. Brigham, Curator of the 
High Shool Museum at Battle Creek, 
Mich. The bird is the Hoatzin (Opis- 
thocomis cristatus) of South America. 
Prof. Brigham’s specimen is the only 
one in the United States. This gentle- 
man has traveled extensively in South 
America, and on one trip (in 1881-82) 
he crossed the continent, going from the 
mouth of the Amazon to the Pacific 
Coast. He was a 
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foot, a wing a . For days after 
hatching, and before it is able to fly, the 
young use these claws to climb about the 
trees and bushes. This bird is called the 
Gitana (gypsy) by the natives. Its geo- 
graphical range is quite limited, it being 
found only about the estuaries of the 
Amazon and Orinoco Rivers. The adult 
specimen in size and general appearance 
resembles a pheasant, but it is no rela- 
tion. It is gregarious, not more than a 
half-dozen being ever found together. 
It builds its nest in the top of a peculiar 
South American plant, which has calla 
shaped leaves and fruit like pineapples. 

This plant grows 





year and a half 
making thetrip. It 
was on this tripthat 
he secured the bird. 

This bird has at- 
tracted muchatten- 
tion among scien- 
tific men because it 
has four feet. Many 
fossil birds show 
marked reptilian 
characteristics— 
having teeth, etc. 
—but this is the 
only living bird 
born with four feet. 
The whole evolu- 
tionary process is 
shown inthehatch- 
ing of the egg of 








from 8 to 20 ft. 
high, in masses, on 
low, flat, muddy 
margins of the 
water courses. The 
birds always alight 
on these plants, 
never on the 
ground. It is lu- 
dicrously awkard, 
and, while strange- 
ly flapping its 
wings, hisses, 
grunts and shrieks. 
The cry of the 
Hoatzin is unlike 
that of any other 
bird, and is so dole- 
ful and demoniacal 
that it sounds as if 








this bird. The bird, 
progressing in its 
embryological course, passes into the 
reptilian ancestral type, and before its 
evolution has carried it through its rep- 
tilian phase it emerges from the shell. 
Then the modification begins and the 
fore-limbs are developed into wings—the 
final post-natal result, for fore-legs are 
purposeless for a bird. In the course of 
embryonic development a foot appears in 
a state morphologically finished, indi- 
cating its purpose by the well developed 
toes, each terminated by a long, well de- 
veloped claw. Then the developmental 
activities are modified, and, instead of a 
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the bird were 
mourning for all its 
extinct relatives. This bird is usually 
most demonstrative at night. 

CHARLES EMMETT BARNES. 


—_ 
ae 


A MIGHTY HUNTER. 

My brother Washington is a great 
hunter—a real Nimrod who rivals the 
original of that name. Shooting was 
the first thing in which he took an inter- 
est as a child. He knew all the game 
of his neighborhood and how to take 
each kind. He delighted chiefly in 
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books about the chase, poring over pic- 
tures of rabbits, partridges, ducks and 
other game. He read many magazines 
on hunting. The woods and streams 
about his home were as familiar to him 
as his own front yard. 

He got his first gun in a peculiar way. 
When he was 12 years old there was an 
auction at a neighbor’s house where a 
musket was to be sold—an old-fashioned 
flint lock. He attended the auction, as 
did also his father and an elder brother, 
and it was known that he wanted the gun. 
So, when it was put up for sale, his father 
and brother both bid on it for him, 
neither knowing that the other was do- 
ing so. He himself also bid, fearing that 
the others would not. His father stop- 
ped bidding when he thought the gun 
was bringing as much as it was worth. 
His brother bid longer, however ; but he 
also stopped when he thought it was 
bringing much more than its value. So 
Wash (who kept on bidding) got the gun 
at an exorbitant price, though he might 
have had it for a few cents, as none out- 
side of his family was bidding. The 
gun, however, was so heavy that he 
could not raise it to shoot; so I (being 
then about 10 years old) walked before 
him and let him rest it on my shoulder. 
In this way we walked through the fields 
after meadow larks. The gun was in 
danger of bursting every time it was 
shot off; but we thought the pleasure 
of the sport outweighed the danger or 
fatigue. For I was then as enthusiastic 
a sportsman as he, though I got partial- 
ly over it when I became aman. But 
Wash is still known as the chief hunter 
in his part of the country, though the 
game there is scarce. Another of his 
exploits at this time was as follows: 
He shot a duck in mid-stream about 
200 ft. from shore. It was mid-winter 
and very cold. We had no dog, but 
neither of us could think of losing that 
duck! So I stripped off and waded in 
up to my arm pits to get the bird, push- 
ing aside the cakes of ice. When I came 
out I executed a lively dance to get 
warm, and it’s a marvel that I did not 
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catch a fatal cold. But we both thought 
the duck was well worth the getting. 
Wash shot at everything for which he 
had an excuse. When a chicken or 
turkey was to be killed he wanted to 
shoot it. Once he shot at a goose and 
struck a wooden water pipe instead— 
filling it with holes. The water spouted 
from a dozen places and the pipe was 
ruined. For this Father gave him a 
severe whipping; but Wash was proud 
that his gun had made so good a pat- 
tern. In the town where we lived was 
another boy who boasted of being the 
best shot. This piqued Wash who 
challenged him to try his skill. The 
two boys arranged a hunting match, in 
which they were to shoot alternately. 
They were to see who could kill the 
most birds. Wash was to do the load- 
ing. He shot and hit his bird; then the 
other shot and missed. Wash then shot 
a second time and hit. The other boy 
then shot and missed; and so they con- 
tinued all day—Wash shooting and hit- 
ting and the other shooting and missing. 
His companion gave all kinds of excuses 
why he missed. First he said a fly had 
lit on his nose; then that the gun was 
bewitched, etc. But the fact was that 
Wash put in no shot when he loaded for 
the other boy! When Wash became a 
man the Civil War broke out and he en- 
listed—chiefly because he delighted in 
carrying a gun and because of his skill in 
shooting. It was to him little more than 
a big hunt. One of his sons inherited 
his enthusiasm for shooting and became 
known throughout his State as one of its 
best marksmen. He performed many 
prodigies with the gun and his father 
is justly proud of the boy’s reputation. 
Wash still hunts, and there isn’t a 
half-acre within 30 miles of his home 
over which he has not tramped a dozen 
times with his gun. As he surveys the 
landscape, he is wont to point out where 
he hunted and what he shot. Every- 
thing from a wild cat to a blackbird was 
killed, but chiefly rabbits, squirrels, 
ducks and partridges. He now goes 


regularly some 50 miles to the Gettys- 
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burg battlefield, where he hunts rabbits 
and other game. He takes a lifelong 
sportsman with him and is as much in- 
terested in making a good bag as any 
one ever was in that locality 45 years 
ago, shooting rebels. Last fall he re- 
turned from a half-day’s hunt in those 
parts with 36 fat rabbits and nine par- 
tridges. His friend relates that from 
time immemorial hunting has been good 
about Gettysburg. He says that when 
a boy he used to get a levy (1214 cents) 
for keeping pigeens off the grain. Wash, 
in company with another sportsman, 
recently shot a large wild-cat in the 
mountains within seven miles of Harris- 
burg. AusTIN BIERBOWER. 


“A QUERY AND A REGRET.” 


In the April Sports AFIELD I note an 
article, headed as above, from W. B. 
Parsons, M. D., in which he says that 
he recently made a trip South, covering 
all kinds of country and in seven differ- 
ent States, and that, during all this time, 
he did not see one single bird, except 
sparrows and tame pigeons. Now, with- 
out any offence to the good Doctor, I 
wish to say that this seems a very strange 
assertion and is in such contradiction to 
conditions that exist in this section of 
the South (West Tennessee) that I wish 
to give the Doctor a list of feathered 
friends that are, while I write this, on 
the hillside and in the trees surrounding 
my house. In a cedar tree, so close 
that I can easily see the quivering of its 
throat, is one of the finest singers I have 
ever heard—making, it seems to me, 
especially fine notes this morning, be- 
cause it is a model Sunday morning; 
while Mrs. Mockingbird is busy with 
her progeny in a nearby bush. Two 
red birds have made their home with us 
for years—using our front yard and 
lawn as their home and our garden as 
their larder. Under my saddle shelf, in 
a small box, Mrs. Brown Wren makes 
her nest as regularly as the seasons 
change—using for this purpose the hairs 
curried from the horses. The grass 
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wrens, the bluejays, sparrow hawks, 
bluebirds, robins and various kinds of 
blackbirds, a kingfisher and several snipe 
have all been within sight or hearing of 
my front porch since I began reading 
Sports AFIELD this morning. And if 
the Doctor would favor us with a visit, 
I will show him, within 40 steps of my 
front yard, a mother quail on her nest, 
and, by walking with me only a short 
distance, in a sage field nearby I can 
show him two woodcocks on their nests. 
These and many others of our bird 
friends being in abundance here, made 
me desire to reply to Dr. Parsons’ note 
of complaint. E. W. Purpy. 
Henderson, Tennessee. 


- 


FROM THE PALMETTO STATE. 








Hope the Editor will come down to 
South Carolina and have a hunt with us 
some of these days. We have the finest 
quail shooting in the country, and I will 
give you the time of your life along the 
Pee Dee River. Plenty of squirrels, 
turkeys, deer and ducks. 

I saw something last winter that I 
never had witnessed before, in all my 
hunting career of more than twenty 
years. Our dogs (a pointer and setter) 
came to a dead point in a little ravine in 
the woods. We had difficulty in flush- 
ing—and what do you suppose it proved 
to be? A flock of doves! Ordinarily 
you can’t get within gunshot of them, 
except in very cold weather, and this 
was a comparatively mild day. I could 
not understand it, nor was my companion 
able to suggest a satisfactory explana- 
tion of their strange conduct. 

(Rev.) Joun Jorpan Douctass, 

Blenheim, So. Carolina. 


siete 
—_— 


J. P. HALE writes from Shell Lake, 
Wis.: “Have had a very cold winter, 
but the game has come through nicely. 
Have had very little snow and neither 
sleet storms nor crust on the snow—the 
two latter always working great damage 
to game.” 
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EDITORIAL. 





CAMP EQUIPMENT. 





The purpose of camp equipment, 
according to the popular idea, is to fur- 
nish campers with some home comforts. 
At the best it is but a makeshift, but only 
in the sense that the cord bedsteads and 
feather beds of our forefathers were 
makeshifts. The amenities of home life 
cannot be enjoyed in a 9xg tent, or even 
in a one-room log cabin. There is too 
little available space for installing the 
necessary machinery. No matter how 
much we may expend for the very latest 
thing in folding and inflatable furnish- 
ings, aluminum cooking kits and the like, 
we shall never quite attain to absolute 
comfort in our camp life. Try not to 
expect it and you will be better content. 
The canvas-seat chairs and pneumatic 
beds and collapsible stoves are good 
enough so far as they go. They would 
have meant luxury rather than comfort 
in the best furnished camps of our pio- 
neer ancestors, but well, we've pro- 
gressed. There are degrees in softness 
and warmth. Conditions must be all 
right before we can lollop down in a 
relaxed, contented heap and sigh Good 
enough! The trouble is, we’re civilized. 
The Northern Indian builds a_ wind- 
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break of boughs, throws down a few 
more to keep him out of the snow, and 
sleeps happily on a bellyful of raw fish, 
if his pack offers nothing better. The 
naked Patagonians managed nicely with 
a big rawhide wind-shield, though on 
their bleak barrens the material for a 
fire is often lacking. Our own frontiers- 
man rolled in his blanket, turned mocca- 
sined soles to the embers and immedi- 
ately dropped off into blissful uncon- 
sciousness. He would parch a handful 
of corn on a hot rock, broil a hunk of 
venison, and rise from the feast with a 
satisfied feeling, like unto that which 
costs us around $4.80 at Rector’s or the 
Café Martin. And, inasmuch as they 
enable us to be more nearly comfortable 
(according to civilized standards) than 
was possible for the aborigines and our 
own wilderness tamers, it may be said 
that the many devices usually covered by 
the term camp equipment are the suc- 
cesses their inventors intended them to be. 


THE TRAIL OF THOMAS AND MARIA. 








The American people bear their bur- 
dens, necessary and unnecessary, with 
more or less equanimity and contrive to 
prosper, in spite of all. This speaks well 
for their persistence and energy, but not 
always for the soundness of their judg- 
ment. They put up with a lot of handi- 
caps which might as well be pitched over 
the fence, if long established habit and 
something of sentiment did not inter- 
vene. Just as in the country you will 
see a public thoroughfare turned around 
a fallen tree, which an hour’s work with 
an axe would remove, so we patiently 
endure and make room for hindrances 
and obstacles that have no valid excuse 
for existence. For instance? No po- 
litical graft, this time; nor pernicious 
combinations for the restraint of trade; 
nor the liquor traffic; nor the inverted 
coal-scuttle hat and its deadly, eye- 
gouging pin. In comparison these are 
minor evils. Let’s talk about cats. 
Yes’m, cats. House cats. Felis do- 
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mesticata. Your Old Tab and her kit- 
tens, Gran’paw King’s Sir Thomas of 
Malta, and the nineteen gray-and-white 
cats that prowl around Farmer John- 
son’s barn. Pretty, interesting, germ- 
spreading and utterly useless pets, sup- 
ported by the American people at an 
annual expense of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

Yes, let’s talk cat. How many do you 
own? How many can you find by in- 
specting the premises of your ten nearest 
neighbors? How and to what extent 
are the eleven of you directly benefited 
through their existence? These are im- 
portant questions, presented in all seri- 
ousness. Lay aside the magazine until 
they are answered. 

How will we get at a cat census of the 
United States? In the cities and towns 
will we find less than one cat to the 
family? Hardly, I think. And in the 
country the average will be double that 
number. I am writing this in a country 
of 20-acre farms, and of the four farms 
immediately adjoining, one is catless, 
one has two cats, one seven and one 
nine. That makes sixteen cats to 80 
acres—five acres to the cat. Taking the 
country over, the census of 1910 shows 
a rural population of something less 
than forty-nine and one-half millions, 
and if we figure five people to the family 
(which is the average) and two cats to 
each household, we get a total of 19,- 
800,000 Toms and Tabbys to talk about. 


Big enough subject to suit you? Make 
it twenty millions, then. We won't be 
crowding the. facts. 

Cats belong to the carnivora. They 


are blood hunters by nature, with the 
keenness of scent and vision, the pa- 
tience and stealth to make their hunting 
successful. Mousers and ratters by 
reputation, they confine their hunting to 
rats and mice only when surroundings 
bar them from the pursuit of other and 
more desirable game, or when age or 
laziness has unfitted them for sport more 
strenuous than watching a hole in a wall 
or floor. Any cat prefers feathers to 
fur. They are abroad at all hours of 
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the day and night, seeking the birds at 
roost on ground or bush—the mother 
birds and the young in their nests. Be- 
cause of their nocturnal habits the 
greater part of the destruction accom- 
plished escapes our eyes, yet it is re- 
corded on unquestioned authority that a 
cat brought in an average of two birds 
a day for 28 days, and it is estimated 
that each and every country cat in the 
United States will annually destroy fifty 
birds, in addition to other prey, such as 
mice, rats, moles, squirrels and young 
rabbits. It is a case of preferring fresh 
raw meat to table scraps—or possibly no 
regular provision whatever—and we 
cannot reasonably blame the cats, as cats. 
But how does it affect the visible abun- 
dance of birds? 

Something seems to have “ went” 
with our birds! If you are an old-timer 
you will have noticed a difference be- 
tween the present comparative scarcity 
of bird life and the plenitude of ten or 
twenty years ago. Various reasons have 
been adduced in explanation. Alien pot- 
hunters and boy riflemen have borne a 
lot of the blame; the ladies (God bless 
‘em!) have been scolded for wearing 
feathers in their hats, and we’ve quar- 
teled with the winter’s storms and the 
drenching rains of nesting time. But 
how about those twenty million cats— 
each one of them unostentatiously in- 
sisting upon its fifty birds a year? A 
billion of birds right there! As orna- 
ments to the landscape, most of us would 
prefer the birds to the cats, even if there 
were no other influencing considerations. 
And bird music is preferable to the 
nocturnal warble and trill of Felis Do- 
mesticata—what? No use of leaving 
that point to a popular vote. Besides, 
there is another and more practical side 
to the matter: 

The fondness of cats for feathered 
food has been made the subject of re- 
mark. What do the birds subsist upon? 
Occasionally a little grain and fruit, the 
seeds of noxious weeds, but by choice 
always—insects. Bugs and grubs and 
flies, as most of us prefer to call them, 
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except when discoursing to display our 
erudition. The robins and thrushes and 
tomtits don’t bother to call ’em. It’s a 
case of hop an’ go fetch it, every hour 
of the day and every minute of the hour. 
Prof. Tschudi estimates the diet of a 
song sparrow at 1,500 insects a day. 
Mr. Forbush (a Massachusetts observer ) 
says that a yellow-throated warbler will 
devour 10,000 tree lice daily—and it is 
calculated of this family of insects (the 
Aphidz) that a single pair will produce 
ten sextillion of offspring in a year. 
Here is a chance for you, if excessively 
fond of problems in multiplication: How 
many fewer tree lice would there be at 
the end of a year if those twenty million 
cats could be shooed away from their 
yearly fifty birds each? But all the birds 
are not busy with the tree lice all the 
time. Fact! They have an equal fond- 
ness for others of the insects which an- 
nually gnaw an eight-hundred-million- 
dollar notch into the total value of our 
agricultural products, such as the scale 
insects, cutworms, cankerworms, cotton 
worms, army worms, boll weevils, lo- 
custs, chinch bugs, potato and cucumber 
beetles. Think of the automobiles and 
the opera tickets which might be bought 
with that $800,000,000! We might wear 
better clothes and eat better food and 
have more spending money; but, thank 
the Lord! the world can’t beat us for 
cats! 

Stop and think about it a minute. You 
hear a lot about the natural enemies of 
the birds. What are they? Take the 
country within a radius of a mile from 
your home. If you are a gunner you 
will know approximately how many 
hawks nested last year within that scope 
of territory ; how many owls and crows. 
You will have a pretty general idea of 
the abundance of skunks, minks, snakes 
and the like. And how about the cats? 
Have you a neighbor who would de- 
liberately shoot a song-bird or let his boy 
break up a nest? Popular sentiment has 
pretty well done away with that sort of 
thing. The farm dog gets more blame 
than he deserves as a disturber of nest- 
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ing birds. He is generally well fed, lazy, 
and content to keep his eye on the cattle 
and hogs. But is there any occupation 
or sport, any allurement however strong, 
that will hold a cat a minute if a bird 
alights within stalking distance? As cats 
increase, bird life will decrease, and in- 
sect ravages grow by leaps and bounds. 
It is disagreeable to contemplate the out- 
come, unless the balance of Nature be 
more nearly observed. Decades ago 
some of. the West India Islands intro- 
duced the mongoose to keep the rats and 
snakes in check. The birds disappeared 
and insect life reigned supreme. The 
mongoose is barred from the United 
States by Federal provision, but the do- 
mestic cat is doing his work for him 
with satisfactory effectiveness. Poor 
Pussy! Does ee yike ee ittie birdie? 
Well, J guess yes! 

Cats can be licensed, as dogs are li- 
censed, and with far better excuse. The 
imposition of a dollar fee for every cat 
owned or harbored, and the ban of out- 
lawry placed upon every cat not prop- 
erly tagged, would settle the hash of 
ninety per cent. of them all, and those 
preserved would pretty generally belong 
to the mouse-hole brigade. How are the © 
readers of Sports AFIELD impressed by 
the proposition? Let’s hear from a few 
of them. S. D. Barnes. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA’S GAMELAND. 








WirtH something akin to surprise one 
learns that only about one-half of the 
area of the old Keystone State is cleared 
land. Because of this, there is a great 
tract where the wild folk may still find 
a refuge and a home. Of course the 
dwellers in wood and stream have not a 
habitat so favorable to them as when the 
primeval forest stood; yet they manage 
to persist and exist in considerable num- 
bers, nevertheless. And all the while old 
Mother Nature is growing shelter and 
shield for them. 


* * * * 


THE recent open season for hunters 
fairly successful. 


was In the whole 
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State, as to large game, 300 deer, and 
at least as many bears, were bagged. A 
few does perished by accident or design. 
But the requirement that the hunter shall 
wait until he is sure that his prey has 
visible horns, was almost unanimously 
respected, The abolition of the cruel and 
cowardly privilege of getting jolly Bruin 
into a concealed steel trap, to torture him 
for hours, was a long and high step 
toward true sportsmanship. 
* * * * 

Tue bag of small game was fairly 
good but not good enough. In this, as in 
all things in the universe, there exists, 
either in real or ideal, a golden mean. 
One does not care to go out and shoot 
that regal bird, the ruffed grouse, as 
he would go into a barnyard and pot a 
string of roosters and hens. But neither 
does he relish threading a forest all 
day, with only here and there a pheasant, 
and coming home by back alleys with a 
withered bag. The past winter was very 
unfriendly to our grouse and quail, and 
it is the conviction of all true sportsmen 
that shooting grouse should be prohibited 
for at least two years, that this noble 
bird may not become extinct. Of course 
no such abstinence is needed in the mat- 
ter of Bunny, as the Rooseveltian ukase 
against race suicide is a decalogue to 
Br’er Rabbit. The patrol of the game 
range by our energetic and vigilant war- 
dens has been most thorough. Many a 
hunter that might be tempted to trans- 
gress, has been held to the straight and 
narrow way by the likelihood that any 
turn of the path he might meet a police- 
man of the woods and be called upon to 
submit his trophies to inspection. 

* * * * 

WITHIN the memory of men yet living 
the howl of the wolf was heard all over 
this great water-shed of the Alleghenies. 
But for a number of years Lupus has 
not been in evidence. It seems, however, 
that a lupine excursion from the Cana- 
dian wilds has recently taken place. 
There has been seen, in a forest near 
here, many skulking forms that were 
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thought to be a pack of homeless dogs 

banded together. But it has developed 

that they are wolves and hunters are pre- 

paring to start a campaign against them. 
* * * * 


Our open season had some unusual in- 
John Miller was out for bear, 
when his attention was taken by the 
chattering of a bevy of bluejays in a 
thick clump of bushes. Looking for the 
cause, the hunter found the mischievous 
birds encircling and tormenting a fine 
bear. John ended Bruin’s torment with 
a bullet. Wm. Payne, a veteran of the 
chase and hunt, was watching the run- 
way for deer, when two that his com- 
panion had flushed hove in sight—the 
head one unquestionably a male; the 
rear one, a female. As the hunter waited 
and the deer came on, they passed be- 
hind some bushes. When they emerged 
to view, the doe was ahead, but the 
hunter fired before discovering the 
change in position, and the doe fell. 
Payne at once hunted up a game. war- 
den and told of his mishap and thus ob- 
viated a fine. The doe went to the 
County Home, and thus the hunter’s er- 
ror furnished a feast to the inmates 


thereof. 
ak a * 


Wuat of the fishing? Alas! Man and 
Nature have made it hard for the 
speckled treasures of our streams to 
avoid extinction. Man swept away the 
primeval forest, through which forever 
ran as perfect homes for trout as could 
be devised; and lately Nature has with- 
held for several seasons the supply of 
the needful, and streams that went on 
without ceasing since God made the 
world have actually become mere de- 
tached pools, where one big cannibal of a 
trout could swallow all his kin and then 
perchance perish himself, being unable 
to hide. Then came the extreme, per- 
sistent cold of the past winter, by which 
the streams were frozen solid and the 
fish encased, like the watch in the ad., in 
a cube of solid cold. Not so hopeless of 
course, unless the fish froze fast to the 
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bottom, but not conducive to multiplica- 
tion of the species. Very wisely the 
Fish Dept. at Harrisburg has decided to 
discontinue furnishing fry stock to the 
streams and to substitute trout of a 
larger growth. The struggle for exist- 
ence and the survival of the fittest is too 
much for the little fellows, and from the 
millions of them put into our mountain 
streams the harvest has been meagre and 
disappointing. 


* * * * 


THE writer, speaking for the true 
sportsmen of the Keystone State, puts 
it up hard against our next Legislature 
to legislate in game affairs with a view 
to forbidding hunting and fishing to an 
extent that will conserve and increase 
the wild folk, not to cloying abundance, 
but to the golden mean heretofore set 
forth. Joun H. Browne. 

Penfield, Penna. 


A QUESTION FOR DEER HUNTERS. 

In his capital article, Old Indian Ter- 
ritory Days, in the April issue, Dr. Grant 
Jones makes this remarkable statement : 





‘*T investigated and found that it had 
passed directly through the heart. This may 
be hard to believe, but maybe some of your old 
deer hunters know that heart shots are not 
always immediately fatal. Often deer so 
wounded will run a few hundred yards. This 
one must have run miles.’’ 


The italics are mine. As a sportsman, 
I recognize Grover Cleveland’s rule of 
conduct that “No sportsman ever ques- 
tions the verity of a statement of fact 
purporting to be the personal experience 
of another sportsman,” but to me it 
seemed remarkable that the Doctor's deer, 
with a bullet that passed directly through 
the heart, should run several miles! I 
have shot a number of deer through the 
heart—some of them running; but never 
did a deer shot through the heart run to 
exceed 150 yards. 

Cuarces N. HERREID. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
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A CAPITAL STORY. 


FRAN. By John Breckenridge Ellis. 
Illustrated. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. Price $1.35 post- 
paid. 

Out of the mysterious world of saw- 
dust and tinsel into the quiet of a rural 
village comes Fran, the circus girl; but 
no matter where she goes, this bewitch- 
ing little creature wins hearts and tames 
men, just as she tamed lions in the arena. 
While Fran is the story in the truest 
sense, it is also true that there are sec- 
ondary characters which are well indi- 
cated and are of great interest. There 
is a plot which is permeated with humor, 
sometimes by tender sentiment and 
which in many instances becomes power- 
ful and dramatic. 

The father, a leader in all church 
affairs, and famous all over the country 
for his charities, had deserted Fran’s 
mother shortly after his secret marriage 
to her while in college. In the meantime 
he had established new connections, and 
the entrance of Fran into his household, 
where other complications are at work 
because of the unavowed passion of 
Gregory for his beautiful secretary, has 
the effect which some chemicals have of 
freeing all of the elements which have 
been existing together in outward har- 
monious combination and setting them 
all flying in different directions. But 
Fran does more than set the Gregory 
household to rights. She becomes the 
centre of a charming love story, which 
entwines itself inseparably about the 
more serious theme. Fran, with her elfish 
dark eyes and high courage, is a remark- 
ably attractive character. Running over 
with mischief, she is yet singularly inno- 
cent, generdus and lovable. 

Mr. Ellis has written an idyllic tale, 
which marks him a story teller of 
unusual power. The story is written ina 
semi-confidential style, which seems well 
suited to the medium of conveying such 
a personality as Fran’s, which certainly 
never stood on ceremony. The touches 
of description, both as regards persons 
and natural scenes, are fresh and honest. 
All of the characterization is careful and 
strong. 
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COON! COON! COON! 


It did seem as if our corn crop was doomed. In 
the spring our sable friends, the crows, pulled a 
good lot of it, in spite of guns and scarcecrows. 
What was left of it grew and ripened and as soon 
as it reached an edible stage the hens and our 
neighbor’s turkeys sampled it freely. We shut up 
the hens, quarreled a little with our neighbor (just 
enough to cause him to look after his turkeys) 
and were just beginning to be at peace when the 
grey squirrels demanded our attention. A judi- 
cious use of the gun abated this nuisance some- 
what, when a new one confronted us. On the 
ground, strewn with chankings under a stripped 
corn cob, was plainly discernible the imprint of 
a coon’s foot, distinguishable by the ‘‘ thumb ’’ 
mark which no other small animal in these parts 
possesses. That there were a number of them the 
appearance of the field testified. Having no dog 
that possessed any coon experience, I tried traps; 
but the sly fellows were too much for me and kept 
right on eating corn at their own sweet will. Sat- 
urday I went to town and stepped into the barber- 
shop for a shave. Several were ahead of me and 
while waiting my turn I spoke of the damage being 
done my corn. Instantly the Barber was inter- 
ested. ‘‘I’ve a dandy coon dog,’’ he said, 
‘‘ that I’m keeping for a time. I want to come 
up and try for those coons.’’ ‘* All right,’’ I 
answered; ‘‘ any way to suit the crowd. When 
will you come?’’ ‘‘ Monday night, and I’ll bring 
some of the fellows with me,’’ he said. Monday 
night the Barber with three others (two of them 
elderly men but fully as eager for the hunt as 
the young ones) arrived, bringing the dog. A lit- 
tle beauty she was, and no mistake. We had not 
been out ten minutes when she discovered the 
coons, which were busily at work in the corn. Just 
beyond the cornfield was a sugar bush of primeval 
maples, tall and limbless for many feet. She had 
four in these trees in no time. She then began 
circling the trees and we set about trying to get a 
shot at them. The boys had a searchlight, but 
even with this we could not see into the tops of 
those great maples. A random shot wounded one 
coon, but still he did not fall. One of the old 
men had shot into the tree and now he proposed 
to climb it in quest of his game. The others 
tried to dissuade him, as the large limbless trunk 
of the tree was no easy thing to climb and he was 
just up from a severe illness; but he would not 
be denied. Putting on a pair of climbers, he man- 
aged to ascend the tree. When he reached the 
branches he was no better off, for the dense foliage 
effectually hid any object in its midst. The unac- 
customed effort, the dizzy height, and the dancing 
lights below turned him sick and faint, and he 
straddled a limb and hung there in imminent dan- 
ger of falling. How to get him down was now of 
more importance than how to get the coon. He 
could not come down alone and none of us could 
fetch him down if we went to him. Finally [ 
went to a house a half-mile away and got a lad- 
der which I dragged up to the woods, and with 
this we got him to earth again. His enthusiasm 
was not quenched, however—a movement in a tree 


at once making him crazy to go up again—but we 
were able to prevent him. We built a big fire 
under the trees, but the coons were too far up to 
be affected by it. At 2 a. m. it began to rain in 
good shape and the old men wanted to give it up 
and come again some other night; so we called the 
dog and went home. A few nights later I was 
called away in the evening and when I returned 
I thought I had a surprise party. In my yard 
were three autos and in my barn were several 
horses. There were sixteen in the party and 
they were prepared to climb anything. Among 
them was a Dominie, a Bank President, the 
Barber, and various representatives of other 
callings, and they were just as confident of 
getting those coons that night as they were of 
eating breakfast next morning. While waiting 
for the party to assemble the old man of the pre- 
vious night’s party went in to wait by the fire, 
for the night was frosty, and told of his adven- 
tures with a coon. Mr. Dwyer was 78 years old 
and not so eager to stand around in the frosty 
night as the younger members of our party, al- 
though right on hand as soon as there was any- 
thing doing. ‘‘ It was a few years back,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ that we fellows working around the village 
heard that coons were damaging the corn on a 
farm two miles out. We loved to get out of the 
village for a few hours’ sport, and so the first 
moonlight night three of us took our lanterns and 
sallied forth. We had no coon dog, but we each 
had a hound and I was very sure that my dog 
would follow up sharp anything he came across 
and the other fellows were just as sure of theirs. 
We set out about 9 and when we reached the field 
we found the corn had been cut and put in shocks, 
which made it easier both for the dogs and for 
ourselves. We hadn’t gone many yards into the 
field before the dogs began to give tongue. They 
were running wide enough apart, so that, as they 
closed in, they cut off the avenue of retreat, and, 
coming up to a big shock of corn from three dif- 
ferent directions, drove three coons to the top of 
the shock, where they each faced a dog. I always 
had a liking for taking my game alive when possi- 
ble, and, although a coon is a fierce little animal 
to handle with the hands, I wanted to attempt a 
capture. ‘ Say, boys!’ I said, ‘ there’s just a 
coon apiece. Let’s put down our lanterns and 
guns and get them alive. I’ll take this one near- 
est to me; you take that one, and you take that 
one. They won’t run for fear of the dogs.’ The 
boys agreed and when I counted Three! we were 
to grab. One! two! three!—I had hold of my 
coon by his hind-legs and each of the others had 
hold of his in a similar manner; but not for long. 
As soon as the plucky little animals got in their 
work in good shape with teeth and claws my com- 
panions released their hold with howls of pain 
and the coons sped for tall timber in double- 
quick time. Dogs and men followed—leaving me 
alone with my coon. I had on a thick heavy coat 
of lined corduroy and the little animal buried his 
teeth in it again and again. He could pinch me 
considerable, but he could not bite through. With 
his claws, however, he could do more damage, and 
although I kept my coat sleeve down over my 
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hand all I could, he scratched me badly. The two 
coons the boys were after easily eluded the dogs 
and after a little they came back and we started 
for home. I took my coon home and hitched him 
with a chain. Had he been tethered by any part 
of his body except his head he would probably 
have gnawed off the imprisoned member and es- 
eaped; but he could not gnaw off his own head 
. very well, so he was there when I looked for him in 
the morning. The County Fair began next day 
and on the grounds was a show having animals 
for an attraction. Coons are not so plenty in 
this section but what they are a curiosity to the 
majority of people. I took my coon over to the 
Fair that he might be seen. The manager of the 
show wanted to buy him and I exchanged him for 
a five-dollar bill. It was dearly earned money, 
however; for my hand did not heal for weeks. 
You can see the scars now.’’ 

The last man having arrived, our party struck 
out for the cornfield—a very hilarious company. 
I had seen fresh signs of coons that morning, but 
their friends must have telegraphed them a warn- 
ing, for no coons were in the corn. Through the 
sugar bush and another farther on they sent the 
dog, but she started no coon. They tramped over 
miles of wood and cornfields, but not a coon showed 
itself. About 1 o’elock they began to pull in 
toward the house by twos and threes and, much 
more quiet than when they arrived, they departed 
for home. The only consolation they had was that 
they had given the Dominie and the Bank Presi- 
dent a good run. What consoled the Dominie 
and the Bank President I cannot say, unless it 
was the consciousness of duty well done. 

The next week I hired a couple of boys and we 
proceeded to cut and shock the corn. These boys 
(13 and 17 years old) were ‘‘some’’ trappers, 
having sold every winter for several winters from 
$75 to $100’s worth of skins. This is doing pretty 
well in an old and well settled country. They 
wanted to have a try at the coon, and I told them 
to do as they liked. They moused around the 
fences until they thought they knew where the 
coons came into the field. They then built a 
stockade of the corn near this entrance. Four 
traps they concealed in the corn and baited with 
fresh meat, and the entrails of a calf that we had 
recently killed were dragged about to scent the 
ground. This was Saturday. This new way of 
shocking corn attracted the attention of the neigh- 
bors and Sunday the stockade was visited by some 
of them. About 4 that afternoon a dog was heard 
barking furiously in that direction. It was a bark, 
not a’ howl, and for that reason I thought probably 
he had found game. [I heard it for an hour; then 
went to investigate. I found my neighbor’s old 
dog, Prince. He had sprung every trap and had 
three of them attached to his feet—two on one 
foot. I released him and he ran away, limping, 
although not seriously hurt. The boys watched 
their traps and kept their bait fresh, with ears of 
corn temptingly near, and before the corn was 
ready to go into the barn they nabbed three of the 
coons. It is possible that the one wounded in the 
first hunt died. One of them, which was large and 
fat, the boys dressed nicely and presented to my 
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wife. She roasted it with dressing and asked the 
boys to dinner. We ate some of it; but, after 
all, I think we were all like the fellow who said 
he had ‘‘ jest as soon have lamb as to have ’im.’’ 
Whether the varmints will eat my corn all up this 
year is too early to determine. If they do, that 
will be another story. HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 


— 


TRAP-SHOOTING IN THE SOUTH. 








THE lure of trapshooting is as strong in coun- 
tries abounding with game as in less favored 
regions where the featherless clay pigeon offers 
about the only available target. Down at Eunice, 
La., in the famous Lake Charles country, where 
the migratory wild-fowl winter and there are 
home-grown deer and bear, plump and juicy, to 
be plucked in season—even here we find a gun 
club with a big, live membership, supported by 
the local interest which insures a big attendance 
of spectators at the regular shoots. To the kind- 
ness of Secretary F. J. Nacol of the Eunice Gun 
Club we are indebted for the accompanying 
photograph of the club members and their friends 
in attendance at one of the regular weekly shoots. 


<_ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








GEO. AND THos. STEEL, for 40 years residents 
of Spokane County (most of the time ranchers 
at Spangle), have gone to the Olympic Mountains 
on a three years’ hunting trip. They have with 
them a pack of Airedales, and have arranged with 
a St. Louis firm to handle the furs that they 
expect to collect in their winter camps. 


* - * 


THE Stevens people inform us that they have 
just issued a quantity of attractive and useful 
trap-shooting score cards, printed on substantial 
stock, in two colors. To any Gun Club or sports- 
man requesting same they will be pleased to send 
a supply of these score cards, with their compli- 
ments. Address, the Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


* * * 


THE MoNaArCH SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Omaha, 
Neb., conducts a course of instruction through the 
medium of printed lessons, illustrated with very 
complete explanatory drawings. Each step in the 
process of mounting specimens of birds or mam- 
mals, or of tanning and dressing skins, is made so 
plain that a man or boy would have to be a veri- 
table ‘‘ wooden head’’ to fail in mastering them. 
That’s plain talk—as plain as the instructions re- 
ferred to, and no plainer. It seems superfluous 
to comment upon the value of such knowledge, 
especially when the time seems so near at hand 
when our only visible reminders of the once 
abundant wild life we will owe to the skill of the 
taxidermist. If we kill, we should preserve our 
game to look upon in the day when we can kill no 
longer. Write the school for circulars, mention- 
ing Sports AFIELD. 

































TRAP-SHOOTING IN THE SOUTH.——A Few Members and Their Friends at One of the 
Regular Weekly Shoots of the Eunice (La.) Gun Club. 


Compliments of FOREST J. NACOL, Eunice, Louisiana. 
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HIGH VELOCITY CARTRIDGES. 


Since the ramk and file of riflemen were led to 
worship false gods by the introduction of high 
power, small caliber rifles (whose function is to 
throw bullets on a low curve for remarkable dis- 
tances and punch infinitesimal holes in game 
without material interference with the aforesaid 
game’s life or limb)—since that woeful day the 
best news that has come is of the introduction of 
high velocity cartridges of nearly all the old re- 
liable calibers—the meat-in-the-pot .38s, .40s, .45s 
and .50s. This means the flat trajectory and get- 
there-ativeness of the ineffectual modern bullets, 
with the smashing, quick-killing of the good old 
square-pointed clock weights that we so shame- 
fully turned down when we went daffy over new 
affinities. But don’t mistake trying to shoot these 
high velocity loads in the oldarms. Their soft steel 
barrels will not stand the strain. Too bad! We’ll 
have to loosen up the purse strings and dig out 
the price demanded for nickel-steel or whatever 
the manufacturer may call the metal that goes 
in the new barrels. But it’s worth double the 
sum to get back that old, familiar contented feel- 
ing which lets a fellow sleep soundly nights before 
hitting the woods. It’s worth while to know that 
a straight shot will once more get the game down 
to stay. S. D. BaRNEs. 

Bald Knob, Ark. 

<> 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Tue Talbot Special reels are, as the name sug- 
gests, built expressly for men who insist upon the 
best obtainable material and workmanship. At 
first glance, $50 or $60 seems an enormous price 
for a fishing reel, but nowadays manufacturers 
have to figure prices pretty closely to cost, even 
in the equipment of crank anglers. The frames of 
these reels are of German silver, with hardened 
and oil-tempered steel pinions and studs, sapphire 
eap, and hole jewels held in settings with screws. 
They are so delicately geared that a few grains 
weight of pull will overcome the inertia of a line- 
loaded spool, and there are receptacles in the 
pinion bearings which will hold oil several months, 
thus rendering unnecessary frequent cleaning and 
oiling. The cheaper reels from this factory are 
well known and may be recommended for their 
sterling qualities. Not Made in Germany, but in 
Missouri—the great Show Me State—and on the 
market long enough to have made good all the 
claims of their maker. Mention Sports AFIELD 
when you write the Wm. H. Talbot Reel Co., 
Nevada, Mo. 


a * * 


*MEMBER when they first commenced advertis- 
ing the Ithaca gun—when you had just about got 
all the good out of that old trigger-action Baker, 
and the legions of prairie chickens and ducks were 
pressing in upon us by land and water and it 
looked like we must either keep shooting or sur- 
render at discretion? ’Member that? ‘‘ Looks 


like a simple lock and action,’’ you say; ‘‘ noth- 
ing much about it to break and wear out.’’ Well, 
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the same remark fits the Ithaca of today. A 
3-piece lock is about the acme of simplicity; coil 
mainsprings last forever, and when you fasten 
barrel and action together with substantial bolts 
fitted to take up their own wear—Yep, that’s why 
Ithaca guns don’t shoot loose. Figure in a bar- 
rel bored by Uncle Bob Edwards and you have 
an idea of the practical features of each and 
every Ithaca marketed, whether of 10, 12, 16 or 
20 gauge. In the matter of outside finish you get 
quite a little more than could reasonably be ex- 
pected at the price paid—from $30 for the Field 
grade to $400 for the No. 7. Not that beauty is 
absolutely essential in a gun—most purchasers 
use perhaps better judgment than they would dis- 
play in the selection of a wife. But when you 
know an Ithaca shoots hard and wears well, it 
isn’t particularly a disappointment to find that 
its outward finish warrants the admiration of your 
fellow sportsmen. Write the Ithaca Gun Co., Box 
9, Ithaca, N. Y., for illustrated catalogue. 


* * 7” 


IF you are an angler you know the Meisselbach 
reels—the Tri-Part and others bearing the same 
imprint, which has long been accepted as a guar- 
antee of general excellence—but it will be news 
to nearly every one that there is a Meisselbach 
automatic reel on the market, something entirely 
new and bound to be a big seller. There has been 
a great deal of gratuitous opposition to automatic 
reels on the part of expert fishermen who have 
gained skill with the more common equipment 
through years of persistent practice; but, preju- 
dice ignored, the automatic is a boon to the 
angling fraternity because it will shoulder half 
the responsibility of bringing a hard-fighting fish 
to the gaff or net. The fisherman who once real- 
izes that a coiled spring is fighting his battles 
for him is likely to think more kindly of coiled 
springs thereafter. The Yawman & Erbe auto- 
matic stood the full brunt of abuse, because it 
was a pioneer in the field; the Meisselbach—latest 
of a half-dozen—will be welcomed and well tested. 
It is strong and durably built. All working parts 
are of hard brass and tempered steel and can be 
dismounted and assembled in five minutes. The 
spring may be wound up at any time, whether 
line is in or out, and the spool has a friction re- 
lease which permits stripping off the line with 
spring at full tension. The line is guided on 
rollers, thus reducing wear. The brake control 
may be adjusted at a touch after fish is hooked, 
so that the spring will take care of all slack line 
without assistance from the angler. Adaptable 
to reel seat above or below hand. Capacity, 100 
yds. of No. 5 line. Mention Sports AFIELD and 
write for descriptive pamphlet to A. F. Meissel- 
bach & Bro., Newark, N. J. 


~~ 





NOT WHERE SHE EXPECTED. 


Wire (to husband returning from a hunting 
trip): ‘* Well, did you shoot anything, dear? ’’ 

Hussanp (shortly): ‘‘ Yes! ’’ 

Wire: ‘‘ Did you take it to the kitchen? ’’ 

HussBanD: ‘‘ No. To the hospital! ’’ 

Norman, Oklahoma. Roy TEMPLE House. 
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22 AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


To make your outing or vacation perfectly enjoyable, take along a 
Winchester .22 Automatic Rifle. No better rifle could be designed for this 
purpose. It operates by its own recoil and shoots a cartridge that has 
accuracy and power. For small game, use the new Hollow Point 
cartridge, which upsets upon striking and delivers a hard, crushing blow. 
The .22 Automatic is very simple, and just ordinary care will keep it in good 
| order all the time. It lists at $25.00, the retail price being much lower. 





JUST THE RIFLE FOR AN OUTING 

















| Shoot to Win a 1912 Long Run Trophy 


Our 1912 Long Run Trophy is a beautiful solid gold watch fob. It 
is a handsome, attractive and distinctive emblem of the attainment of 
expertness at the traps. To encourage contestants, the conditions im- 
posed are very reasonable. 

Acquire the prestige accorded to every winner. Make your gun club 
conspicuous by being one of the Trophy Winners for the 1912 season. 
Be sure your shells contain one of the ‘‘old reliable’’ brands of 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


Send today for our descriptive folder, ‘‘The Du Pont 1912 Long Run 


”? 


Trophy.’’ Shows you a full sized colored reproduction of Trophy and gives 
the exact conditions imposed. Remember the Trophy is given free and 
engraved with winner’s name and address and score. Address Dept. 53. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 


; Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
Established 1802. Wilmington, Del. 





In writing te Advertisers, hindly mention ‘‘Sports Afielé.’’ 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


CHAS. TICHACHEEK, an apple grower near Mor- 
rison, Wash., opened the fence into his last year’s 
melon patch during a recent snowfall and trapped 
400 jack-rabbits inside the enclosure. The rabbits 
were sent to Spokane. 


* * * 


Burke’s Bass Bart, for surface and under- 
water fishing—illustrated in our advertising pages 
—well deserves the fisherman’s attention. When 
using this bait for surface fishing, the caster 
should begin to reel in rapidly just as the bait 
touches the water. When the fish strikes the bait, 
hook it by a sudden movement.of the rod. The 
best results are obtained by casting this bait with 
a No. 5 line. For under-water fishing, fill the bait 
with water; cast as before, but use a swivel on the 
line and reel in more slowly. Any hook desired 
may be used with this bait. This bait is the in- 
vention of a practical fisherman, and is manufac- 
tured by the Burke Bait Co., 2314 West 12th St., 
Chicago, Ils. 
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modern, built-by-the-Government home. Some 
one asked his reason for this unusual measure 
and the answer was forthcoming: ‘‘ Umh! 
Squaws darn fools! Might burn it up!’’ 


STRICTLY MODERN. 


Perhaps any of us would like to own the weapon 
here depicted, but only as a decoration for den or 
parlor. As a practical slinger of more or less 
cold lead, whether at game or artificial targets, 
any $7 single-barrel breechloader on the market 
would be given preference. Away back in the 
16th or 17th century the possession of such an 
arm gave one added respect in the eyes of his 
enemies—even those who were cased in arrow- 
proof armor. As can be readily seen, the arm was 
not primarily intended for snap-shooting. Even 
then, big charges of powder meant sharp and dis- 
agreeable recoil—and you will note that under cer- 
tain circumstances the buttstock of this arm might 
prove remarkably sharp and disagreeable. Before 
shoulder guns eame_in vogue there were guns 
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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY WEAPON. 





QUANAH PaRKeER, head chief of his tribe, was 
for many years the most noted figure on the 
Comanche and Kiowa Reservation, and not alone 
because he was the son of a white woman, Cynthia 
Parker, who was captured when a child at the 
massacre of Fort Parker, on the Brazos. Quanah 
was prudent, enterprising and resourceful, and, 
besides winning high honor in the councils of his 
people, managed to accumulate considerable 
wealth—principally in cattle and horses. At the 
conventions of the Texas Cattle Association his 
broadcloth suit and silk hat were familiar fea- 
tures and he invariably brought with him, to 
Fort Worth or San Antonio as the case may be, 
his favorite wife—a blanket Indian, who fre- 
quently paraded the streets at Quanah’s heels but 
who was oftener left alone, in her gaudy blankets 
and finery of beads, the contented tenant of an 
expensive hotel suite. So, because of her expe- 
rience-in the ways of white people, it is likely 
that Quanah was not thinking particularly of his 
best beloved when, upon starting to Washington 
as the special representative of his tribe, he took 
the precaution to lock his four squaws out of his 
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intended to be rested against the breast or 
stomach—but the shape of stock was a bit dif- 
ferent. Dr. W. B. Parsons of Montana, in send- 
ing the photograph, stated that this arm was of 
Swedish make, and we know that the old-time 
Swedes were a tough and rugged people, but— 
well, maybe they held the stock under the yarm, 
as a concession to that class of shooters who 
cling to the ‘‘ butt below elbow’’ idea. No single 
European country had a monopoly of this type of 
arm. France, Italy and the Low Countries had 
gunmakers whose imprints were as renowned as 
those of our best makers are today, and there was 
no international patent law to prevent stealing 
and copying ideas. Moreover, those were the de- 
leetable days when you could always have a chance 
to journey in good company when in quest of 
something new in the firearms line. A King or a 
Duke or maybe a General would prod you right 
up against what you wanted—and then all you 
had to do was to grab it and try to get back to 
the blissful peace of your old shop with its hand- 
eut files and foot-power machinery. Great days 
and great guns! You bet! 




















